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Mrs.  America 
looks  at  foods 

,  .  o  and  looks  hard! 

IN  no  other  country  are  the  eating  standards  so  high 
as  in  America.  In  no  other  country  is  there  such 
a  market  for  quality  foods. 

What  Mrs.  America  puts  on  the  family  table  must  pass 
close  scrutiny  in  her  kitchen.  Many  canned  foods  earn 
wider  favor  when  packed  in  Canco  C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  Their  uniform  good  appearance  when  opened 
is  a  definite  sales  asset.  This  applies  particularly  to 


Fall  packs  such  as 
corn,  lobster,  suc- 
.cotash,  shrimp, 
clams,  crabmeat, 
chicken,  sea-food, 
tripe. 


(cmm) 


Look  for  this  emblem 
embossed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Canco  C- 
Enamel  Ltned  Cans. 


Ask  a  Canco  rep¬ 
resentative  to  tell 
you  how  Canco 
C-Enamel  Lined 
Cans  build  perma¬ 
nent  profits. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  >  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKS  BURG,  WVA 
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Artistic 
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DOELLER 


SIMPSON 
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THE 

IeCTiI 

BRAND  OF 

JINPLATEa 

Embodies  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  I.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  -  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MCLINGRimTtl  C? 

LIMITED 

CARDirr 

cniTTHh/)!! 

ELIN-  CARDIFF  OUil  1  11  Vljt\ljlAj  A  B  C.  5t- EDITION 
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excel  Our  Latels 

ivTDes  1  H  vdvest  ^Staivdai 

t  isticylRerit  jbr  Con^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

RocKester, 


SPLITS 


SKINS 


Did  you  read  the  article  on  this  in  a  recent 
issue  of  one  of  the  Canning  papers? 

The  MONITOR  has  two  ways  of  getting  them.  First,  over  a  MONITOR 
Recleaner  which  does  fine  work. 

Our  latest  model  of  Washer,  the  UNIVERSAL,  operates  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  but  it  surely  does  get  splits  and  skins.  Also,  stone  and  ordinary  refuse 
and  at  a  big  capacity.  ^ 

This  is  worth  your  investigation.  Get  busy  on  it.  It’s  the  smoothest  proposi¬ 
tion  yet  offered  to  the  Canners. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Ino.,  Balte,,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gary  Ino.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont, 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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ERMOLD 


IS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  EFFICIENCY 
IN  LABELING  MACHINES. 


TO  USE  AN  ERMOLD  IS  TO  KNOW  • 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  TROUBLE  FROM 
SHUT-DOWNSANDAPERFECTFINISH 
TO  YOUR  PACKAGES. 

CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE? 


Edward  Elrmold  Company 

Wortd’a  Largett  Manafaatarart  of  QUALITY  Laboling  Machinet 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NEW  YORK  QTY. 

Canadian  Aggnt*  AuMtraUa  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 

Freyteni;  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  Dowsing  R.  J.  Leoomte, 

Montreal  &  Toronto  Sydney  11  Place  das  Vosges,  Paris 

Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden  —Anton  Peterson  &  Henius,  Copenhagen 
Brazil — Sander  &  Doutschmann,  Rua  General  Camara,  201 -Sub,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Argentine — Sociedad  Anonima  **Fides”,  Buenos  Aires 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser’s  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  lo  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
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amasiDGKio®® 

USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  kime  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 

Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in  your  can  contracts. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO -LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cant  per 
Minute 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  |3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 
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published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  8,  1928 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground— The  sud¬ 
den  complete  change  in  the  market  conditions  of 
practically  all  canned  foods  during  the  past 
month  is  enough  to  carry  any  man  off  his  feet,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  long  years  of  weary  waiting  for  prices 
and  markets  as  we  see  them  today.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  man  who  stops  to  rub  his  eyes  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  not  dreaming  when  he  sees  how  complete  the 
change  is.  Sixty  days  ago  no  one  could  possibly  have 
guessed  it;  no  one  would  have  dared  to  say  that  the 
prices  we  now  see  and  hear  on  canned  foods  would  be 
present  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  very  distant  time,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  ever  expected  to  see  some  of  those  that 
now  rule.  The  god-mother  of  the  canning  industry, 
old  Dame  Nature,  has  done  this  for  you,  and  she  has 
made  the  condition  real,  not  imaginary  nor  overdawn. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  of  course,  for  the  man  who  has 
goods  to  sell  at  the  new  high  prices;  very  unpleasant 
for  the  one  who  has  to  deliver  futures  at  the  old  low 
prices,  in  face  of  the  present  market,  and  most  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  canner  whose  pack  was  so  small  that 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  either  sell  or  deliver  as  fu¬ 
tures.  But  the  situation  could  not  have  existed  if  these 
conditions  were  not  as  they  are. 

It  presents  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  means  that  the  packs  of  1928,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  will  all  be  cleaned  out  and  the  market 
bare  for  the  1929  operations ;  it  means  that  the  indus¬ 
try  can  start  all  over  again  with  a  clean  slate.  And 
what  is  the  industry  going  to  do  with  this  opportunity  ? 

Right  now  every  mother’s  son  who  is  or  ever  was 
in  the  canning  business  intends  to  get  out  the-old  ma¬ 
chinery,  brush  up  the  old  place  and  get  ready  for  a 
grand  race  in  1929.  Canning  machinery  and  supply 
men  will  reap  a  harvest  of  orders  this  fall  and  winter, 
for  all  manner  of  new  and  additional  machinery,  and 
the  supplies  that  must  go  with  it.  And  how  are  they 
going  to  handle  the  proposition?  Because  they  have 
been  hungry  for  business  for  more  than  two  years? 

Are  we  again  going  to  see  men  put  back  into  the 
canning  and  preserving  business  on  the  proverbial 
“shoestring”  or  less?  Are  we  going  to  see  credits  ex¬ 


tended  again  for  four  and  five  years  ?  Is  the  old  motto, 
“get  the  order,  and  be  hanged  with  results,”  to  be  the 
rule  once  more  ?  If  so  it  were  better  that  the  improved 
market  conditions  had  never  occurred.  During  the  two 
“lean”  years  these  supply  men,  to  call  them  all  such, 
were  heard  bitterly  berating  the  crazy  selling  and  the 
crazier  credits,  and  they  did  not  seek  to  omit  them¬ 
selves  from  the  blame,  for  few  were  blameless.  Now 
let’s  see  if  there  was  any  genuineness  about  their  re¬ 
pentance  ? 

Canners  and  supply  men  have  the  business  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  they  ever  dreamed  could  be  the  case 
again.  To  use  a  Biblical  expression,  are  they  going  to 
retuiTi  to  their  vomit?  Or  are  they  going  to  so  sen¬ 
sibly  handle  the  whole  situation  as  to  make  the  present 
promising  condition  a  permanent  yearly  condition?  It 
can  be  done,  but  it  will  not  cure  itself. 

The  supply  men  had  the  nightmare  of  too  long 
credits  and  too  thin  credits  where  they  were  not  long ; 
the  putting  into  the  canning  business  of  men  who 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter  it.  The  anti¬ 
dote  is  cash  cans  and  30  to  90  day  machinery  bills. 

The  canners  saw  so-called  standard  goods  (and  it 
often  required  a  deal  of  charity  to  raise  many  of  them 
to  even  the  level  of  standards)  glut  and  choke  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  canned  foods.  Tomato  canners,  for  instance, 
saw  prices  on  all  canned  tomatoes  held  down  to  or  be¬ 
low  cost  in  the  face  of  light  supplies,  as  in  1927,  because 
the  people  would  not  have  the  standard  tomatoes  at  any 
price.  The  antidote  for  the  canners  is:  pack  a  grade 
that  will  always  please.  And  you  cannot  do  that  with 
twice  as  much  acreage  out  as  your  factory  can  handle. 
Is  there  any  canner  that  that  prescription  does  not 
cover  ? 

What  an  opportunity  faces  every  man  connected 
with  this  business.  For  the  ramifications  of  the  brief 
references  made  here  are  many  and  varied,  for  both 
canners  and  supply  men ;  but  if  both  these  factions  will 
keep  their  feet  upon  the  ground  and  their  heads  clear, 
they  will  see  how  to  steer  their  courses  to  bring  pros¬ 
perity,  not  for  just  one  year;  not  a  big  pile  of  profit 
in  just  one  year  and  then  three  years  of  below  cost,  in 
which  that  pile  is  dissipated  or  put  back ;  but  a  fair  and 
average  amount  in  1929  and  for  each  year  following. 
Stabilize  the  business  and  you  will  stabilize  your 
profits. 
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SCIENCE  MARCHES  ON— There  is  nothing  more 
promising  in  the  canning  industry  than  the 
amount  of  research  work  being  done  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Every  fact  established  in  this 
way  will  be  of  use  at  some  time,  if  not  in  the  immediate 
future.  On  the  whole  it  means  better  and  safer  foods. 
Some  of  the  work  may  seem  irrelevant,  but  no  one  can 
tell  when  a  given  experiment  will  suggest  a  line  to  s(^e 
one  which  in  the  end  will  have  a  practical  value.  For 
this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  any  given  piece  of 
work,  and  the  cost  and  benefits  must  be  appraised  over 
several  years. 

The  National  Canners  Laboratories  have  been  in 
operation  over  fifteen  years,  and  no  body  of  canners 
would  question  the  aid  which  it  has  been  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  though  individuals  may  deny  that  it  has  benefited 
them  personally  in  their  business  or  plants.  The  real 
test  is  that  the  industry  is  supporting  research  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  that  can  companies,  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  and  canners  are  conducting  work  along  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  for  their  own  profit. 

This  reflection  has  been  made  upon  the  receipt  of 
an  excerpt  from  LTndustria  Italiana  delle  Conserve 
Alimontari,  by  Franco  Emanuelo,  upon  heat  concentra¬ 
tion  in  various  forms  of  tomato  products.  The  charts 
look  very  familiar,  showing  the  rapid  heat  concentra¬ 
tion  in  cans  having  a  free  liquid,  as  in  canned  tomatoes, 
to  the  surprisingly  long  time  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  same  results  in  a  heavy  conserve  or  jraste.  The  fig¬ 
ures  apparently  accord  closely  with  the  results  obtained 
here,  making  some  allowance  for  the  difference  in  cans 
and  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  One  refinement 
in  the  taking  the  temperature  is  in  the  provision  for 
cooling  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  outside  the  cans 
and  thus  prevent  conduci'ng  the  heat  to  the  bulb  by 
that  means. 

It  seems  but  yesterdnv  that  the  scheme  was  first 
presented  by  Dr.  Bitting  to  our  canners  at  the  Buffalo 
Convei'th  n.  But  21  years  have  passed,  and  what  was 
received  with  reservations  at  first  is  accepted  now  as 
basic  to  insure  stabilization.  Hundreds  of  tests  have 
since  been  made  on  nearly  every  food  product  and 
under  almost  every  conceivable  condition,  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  now  recommended  are  based  upon  such  studies. 

We  assume  that  our  Italian  friends  will  receive  the 
results  of  their  scientists  in  much  the  same  frame  of 
mind  as  was  experienced  here,  but  that  they  will  profit 
more  quickly  because  of  the  experience  back  of  it  in 
this  country. 

BRIEFS  TO  BE  FILED  IN  TOMATO  TARIFF  CASE 
(From  the  N.  C.  A.  Weekly  Bulletin.) 


The  tomato  tariff  hearing  before  the  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission  closed,  as  stated  in  last  week’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter,  with  testimony  presented  at  the 
session  on  Friday,  Sept.  21.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony  counsel  for  both  sides  requested  permission 
to  file  briefs  summing  up  the  evidence,  and  by  mutual 
consent  November  19  was  set  as  the  limit  for  filing 
these  briefs. 

Representatives  of  the  domestic  canning  industry, 
in  presenting  their  case  to  the  Commission,  took  as  a 
basis  the  Commission’s  report,  which  they  stated  to 
the  Commission  is  considered  representative  both  as  to 
districts  and  periods  of  time  covered.  All  agreed  that 
in  comparing  costs  the  fancy  or  solid  pack  of  domestic 
tomatoes  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with 


Italian  tomatoes.  On  that  basis  figures  were  presented 
to  the  Commission  indicating  that  a  duty  of  over  40 
per  cent  is  justified. 

Continued  protection  for  the  domestic  tomato  past 
industry  was  also  requested  on  the  ground  that  in  spite 
of  the  present  protection  the  number  of  canners  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  packing  of  tomato  paste  had  decreased  in 
the  past  few  years,  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
business  had  proved  unprofitable.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  any  decrease  in  the  protection  afforded  against 
importation  of  Italian  tomato  paste  would  mean  de¬ 
creased  demand  not  only  for  domestic  tomato  paste  but 
for  canned  tomatoes  as  well. 

Dr.  Alberto  C.  Bonaschi,  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  who  was  the  first 
witness  for  the  Italian  interests,  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Commission,  answering  the  various  questions 
submitted  in  the  Commission’s  preliminary  statement. 

In  these  answers  they  deny  that  Italian  tomatoes  can 
be  compared  with  any  grade  of  American  canned  to¬ 
matoes  or  that  they  compete  with  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  They  claim  that  the  California  standard  tomatoes 
with  puree  are  the  only  domestic  tomatoes  which  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Italian  tomatoes.  There¬ 
fore,  they  conclude  that  any  comparison  between  the 
domestic  and  Italian  tomatoes  must  be  made  with  that 
grade  as  a  basis. 

Taking  the  Commission’s  figures  on  packers’  costs 
in  California,  and  the  opening  prices  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  they  estimate  that  the  California 
tomatoes  have  an  advantage  of  about  40  per  cent  dif¬ 
ferential  under  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  reference  to  tomato  paste,  the  Italians  assert 
comparison  should  be  made  between  pastes  having  a 
concentration  of  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and 
they  claim  that  the  difference  in  selling  cost  between 
foreign  and  domestic  paste  averages  about  $6  per  case. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  present  protective  tariff  on  paste, 
though  considered  prohibitive,  does  not  exclude  the  im- 
porported  article  because  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
consumers  which  demand  imported  paste  because  it 
possesses  characteristics  that  are  lacking  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  product.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  on  canned 
tomatoes  is,  therefore,  opposed,  and  a  50  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  present  duty  on  tomato  paste  is  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  Tosi,  a  representative  of  F.  Pastene  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  L.  F.  Scaramelli,  of  Scaramelli  &  Co.,  also  read 
statements  opposing  any  increase  in  the  duty  you  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  and  requesting  a  decrease  in  the  duty  on 
tomato  paste,  for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as 
those  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Scaramelli  stated  that  the  large  Ital¬ 
ian  canners  would  have  been  glad  to  throw  open  their 
books  to  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
order  that  they  might  ascertain  their  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  no  cost  figures  wee  submitted  by  any  of  the 
Italian  representatives. 

Mr.  Scaramelli  particularly  emphasized  in  his  tes¬ 
timony  the  claim  that  domestic  canned  tomatoes  were 
not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  Italian  cuisine. 
Throughout  the  hearing  Mr.  Tosi  tried  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  if  domestic  packers  would  put  up  a  better, 
quality  of  product  and  label  their  products  to  show  the 
grade  contained  in  the  can,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  fear  Italian  competition. 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No-Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

A«  an  inaurance  againat  loaa 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltintore,  Aid. 


How  About  The 
Exhaust? 


The  seasonal  pack 
is  finished. 


The  warehouse  is  now  active.  Labeling 
crews  are  busy  getting  the  product  ready 
for  shipment. 

Shipping-out  time  gives  the  canner  an 
opportunity  to  check  up  on  his  exhaust 
process.  Insufficient  exhaust  means  lack 
of  vacuum,  flipper  troubles  and  incipient 
spoilage. 

A-B  exhausters  are  particularly  efficient 
because  the  rotating  movement  given  the 
can  assists  materially  in  the  elmination 
of  air  from  the  contents  of  the  can. 

A-B  sturdy  construction  insures  success¬ 
ful  operation  for  years  to  come. 

A-B  exhausters  are  built  in  various  cap¬ 
acities  to  meet  your  needs.  Steam  or 
hot  water  may  be  used  for  the  heating 
medium. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  our  exhauster 
catalogue. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  JosCt  Calif. 
Third  Sc  Dillon  St&.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners — You  need  this  kind  of 
information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  invite  your  communication. 


BEETS 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  Sept.  26,  1928— Acre¬ 
age  80  per  cent.  Yield  possible  60  per  cent. 

CORN 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  Sept.  26,  1928— Sweet: 
Acreage  100  per  cent.  Yield  about  75  per  cent. 

DeGRAFF,  0.,  Sept.  26 — Canning  season  finished. 
Yield  very  disappointing.  Early  excessive  rains  made 
cultivation  almost  impossible,  therefore  weedy  fields, 
and  later  lack  of  moisture  played  havoc  with  corn  in 
this  section. 

PENN  YANN,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1928 — Have  finished 
packing.  64  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  Practically  no 
surplus  to  offer  in  any  size  or  quality. 

PIMIENTOS 

GRIFFIN,  GA.,  Oct.  1 — September  crop  very  good. 
Indications  now  that  total  pack  will  be  about  the  same 
as  1927,  and  possibly  a  little  more. 

PUMPKIN 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  Sept.  26 — Acreage  70 
per  cent.  Yield  possibly  50  per  cent. 

SQUASH 

CENTRAL  LAKE,  MICH.,  Sept.  26 — Acreage  100 
per  cent.  Yield  possibly  80  per  cent. 

TOMATOES 

CAMPBELLSBURG,  IND.,  Sept.  25— Our  pack  is 
completed.  Find  we  have  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 


Our  pack  of  tomato  catsup  and  tomato  puree  is  very 
light.  In  Indiana  on  these  last  two  items  mentioned 
it’s  not  going  to  be  a  question  of  price,  but  that  of 
locating  the  goods  in  a  few  months. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  Sept.  29 — Acreage  normal.  Yield 
very  poor;  about  30  to  40  per  cent  compared  with  nor¬ 
mal  years. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

GRIFFIN,  GA.,  Oct.  1 — Fall  crop  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress. 

FINIS 

With  this  issue  we  bring  to  a  close  the  annual 
Crop  Report  feature,  and  we  want  to  thank  each  one  of 
the  numerous  contributors,*for  it  has  been  possibly  the 
most  successful  year  since  this  manner  of  crop  report¬ 
ing  was  first  originated  by  The  Canning  Trade  years 
and  years  ago.  It  has  been  interesting,  it  has  been 
helpful  and  we  know  it  has  been  highly  appreciated, 
and  as  it  was  the  contributors  who  made  this  possible, 
to  them  is  due  the  thanks.  And  particularly  we  want 
to  commend  them  for  the  accuracy  of  their  reports. 
There  was  never  any  attempt  to  camouflage,  but  the 
real  conditions  were  reprinted  as  the  writers  saw  them, 
thus  inspiring  complete  confidence.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  only  sort  of  crop  report  worth  anything,  and  you 
know  crop  reports  are  valuable.  Again  we  thank  each 
one  of  you. 


ITALIAN  TOMATO  CROP 


The  Italian  tomato  crop  this  year  is  very  poor, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  which  has  been 
prevailing  in  most  growing  districts  for  many 
weeks  past,  according  to  a  report  of  August  27  from 
American  Consul  S.  B.  Redecker  at  Naples.  The  crop 
in  Sicily  is  reported  almost  entirely  destroyed  because 
of  the  exceeding  dryness,  while  the  crops  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  in  Northern  Italy  are  little  better.  The 
most  favorable  situation  as  regards  tomatoes  is  in  the 
important  Naples  district  where  the  quantity  is  re¬ 
ported  as  slightly  above  normal.  In  Campania  the 
greater  part  of  the  production  comes  from  irrigated 
lands,  so  that  the  production  in  general  in  Campania 
is  quite  good ;  in  fact,  in  point  of  quantity  the  crop  in 
that  particular  district  is  reported  as  slightly  above 
normal.  The  crops  in  the  other  districts  not  well  ir¬ 
rigated  are  stated  to  be  upwards  of  50  per  cent  loss 
than  a  normal  crop. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes 
in  general  is  very  poor,  many  of  the  tomatoes  having 
yellow  spots  which  affects  the  color  of  the  product. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  in  Campania  in  general  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  that  from  other  regions;  in  fact  the 


quality  of  the  tomatoes  coming  from  the  irrigated 
lands  in  Campania  is  reported  as  quite  good.  However, 
the  production  of  good  quality  tomatoes  will  be  small 
in  proportion  to  the  total  production  and  especially  a 
normal  production. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  exports  of 
canned  peeled  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  to  the  United 
States  this  year  will  be  at  a  considerably  lower  level 
than  last  year  and  previous  normal  years.  One  lead¬ 
ing  authority  in  the  Naples  trade  estimates  that  the 
Italian  exports  to  the  United  States  of  tomato  sauce 
will  be  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year  while  the  exports 
cf  peeled  tomatoes  will  be  50  per  cent  less. 

Owing  to  the  scarce  production  and  strong  demand 
from  packers  in  Italy,  the  prices  of  tomatoes  in  Naples 
are  high  and  steadily  rising.  Packers  in  Sicily  and 
Northern  Italy,  in  order  to  cover  their  requirements  of 
raw  material,  have  invaded  the  Naples  market  and  this 
increased  buying  competition  has  tended  to  send  prices 
soaring.  One  leading  Naples  packer  reports  that  while 
they  were  able  to  buy  tomatoes  in  the  Naples  district 
last  year  at  from  $1.03  to  $1.55  per  220  pounds  (100 
kilos),  not  less  than  $2.10  per  100  kilos  must  now  be 
paid.  In  Northern  Italy  prices  are  reported  to  be  still 
higher  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  buy  tomatoes  there  at 
even  so  high  a  figure  as  $2.62  per  100  kilos. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 
inventions  immediately  stop  this 
press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi¬ 
ately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I 


SURPRISE  A  SWEET  WRINKLE  EARLY  JUNE 


Vine:  26  inch,  dark  green,  slender. 

Pod:  2f  inch,  blunt,  light  single. 

Season:  56  days  to  canning  stage. 

Seed:  Medium  light  green,  wrinkled. 

Here  is  a  superior  strain  of  Surprise  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  for  any  section  having  a  short  packing  season. 

If  you  are  using  Alaskas  only,  try  a  few  Surprise. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Breeders  &  Growers 

Peas  -  Beans  -  Sweet  Corn 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

We  have  the  original  stock  from  the  introducer 
"BLOOD  TELLS” 
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Briefs  To  Be  Filled  In  Tomato  Tariffs  Case 

(  Continued  front  page  8  ) 


The  one  directly  connected  with  an  Italian  canning 
company  who  testified  at  the  hearing  was  Mr.  Vitelli, 
who  IS  an  officer  of  the  canning  company  by  that  name 
in  Italy,  but  resident  representative  of  the  company  in 
New  iork  city.  He  dia  not  submit  any  cost  figures  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  only  information  about  costs 
secured  from  him  was  brought  out  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  He  stated  that  in  1926  and  1927  the  average 
price  paid  for  tomatoes  delivered  at  their  factories  was 
$25  per  ton.  He  also  stated  that  the  canning  company 
which  he  represented  figures  on  a  gross  profit  of  10  per 
cent  in  carrying  on  their  business. 

Messrs.  E.  Sozzi,  agent  for  Celia,  Inc.,  and  M.  Nar- 
izzano,  agent  for  Ciric  &  Co.,  also  testified  for  the  im¬ 
porters  on  the  question  of  demand  for  Italian  tomatoes 
and  tomato  paste  among  certain  classes  of  consumers. 

LOWLY  KRAUT  GAINS  A  THRONE 


From  Obscurity  It  Rides  the  Ads  to  a  Kingdom  of  Its 

Own. 


With  the  above  heading  and  a  four-column  picture 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  The  Detroit  News  of 
September  12th  said: 

“From  scratch  to  a  topic  of  conversation — this  is 
the  modest  record  of  sauerkraut,  ‘the  universal  food,’ 
according  to  members  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  meeting  in  Detroit. 

Twenty-four  packers  attended  the  meetings  in  the 
Detroit-Leland  Hotel  Tuesday.  They  were  entertained 
last  night  in  Windsor  and  left  later  for  their  homes. 
The  Detroit  meeting,  according  to  the  delegates,  re¬ 
veals  a  still  growing  demand  for  the  succulent  German 
dish  recently  grown  so  popular.  But  let  B.  E.  Babcock, 
of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  national  president,  tell  the  story: 

‘Five  years  ago  sauerkraut  was  eaten  only  in  a  few 
foreign  homes,  principally  by  persons  of  German  ex¬ 
traction,’  Mr.  Babcock  related.  ‘Today  it  is  a  topic  of 
conversation. 

‘Almost  everybody  eats  sauerkraut  today.  It  is 
found  in  the  finest  homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  din¬ 
ing  cars.  Mention  sauerkraut  and  everyone  is  inter¬ 
ested.’ 

The  new  popularity  of  this  food  is  graphically  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  to  16,000 
hotels  and  restaurants,  Babcock  said.  In  the  8,000 


hotels  questioned,  sauerkraut  was  found  to  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  popular  dish  enumerated,  he  said,  while  in 
the  same  number  of  restaurant  replies  it  took  first 
place  over  all  other  foods. 

The  reason  ?  Education,  the  kraut  packers  agree. 
Five  years  ago  they  began  a  campaign  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  healthful 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  eating  sauerkraut.  Some 
2,000,000  booklets  were  distributed  and  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  fund  raised.  Hospitals  and  sanitariums  quickly 
recognized  its  food  properties  and  many  prominent  doc¬ 
tors  added  their  indorsement.  Results  were  amazing. 

Today,  according  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  country  is  con¬ 
suming  more  than  $3,500,000  worth  of  sauerkraut  each 
year.  This  represents  250,000  tons  o:&  cabbage,  valued 
at  $2,500,000,  or  one-seventh  of  the  entire  cabbage  crop 
of  the  nation.  The  finished  product  fills  400  45-gallon 
barrels  annually.  In  addition,  the  juice,  once  consid¬ 
ered  worthless,  is  retailed  by  thousands  of  bottles  and 
is  difficult  to  obtain  despite  the  good  price  being  paid. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  its  name,  sauerkraut  is  not 
believed  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  but  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin.  German  immigrants  are  credited,  how¬ 
ever,  with  introducing  it  to  the  United  States  and  with 
first  spreading  its  popularity  as  a  food. 

An  aftermath  of  the  kraut  packers’  meeting  here 
was  the  political  poll  taken  late  Tuesday.  Of  24  votes 
cast,  19  were  for  Hoover  and  five  for  A1  Smith.” 

(But  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  line  “They 
were  entertained  last  night  in  Windsor,”  if  any  expla¬ 
nation  could  be  needed.) 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  /ongr  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

tel;  superior  eezs 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


MORRAL  OHIO 

Manufacturers  or 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  rsill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
artd  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agent*  for  Canada 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 
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HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


3BI  I  IGF— — r10I 


BALTIMORE 


. . .  •••" — 


MARYLAND 


Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1 928 
crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any 
date  of  shipment,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRIGHTED 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Business  founded  144  years  ago 


Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINERS 

VINER  FEEDERS 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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PROPOSED  FREIGHT  RATE  INCREASES 

By  F.  L.  Thomas,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association. 

Traffic  Bulletin  No.  129.  September  28,  1928. 

To  Our  Members : 

Drastic  increases  in  freight  rates  proposed  in  a 
petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  E. 

B.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Com¬ 
mittee,  briefly  states: 

Requests  the  I.  C.  C.  to  vacate  or  amend  certain 
designated  orders  and  such  other  orders  at  present 
outstanding  and  in  effect  as  would  interfere  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  in  Western  Trunk  Line  territory,  Illi¬ 
nois  Freight  Committee  territory,  and  between  other 
territories  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  an  increase 
within  such  territories. 

That  the  Commission  grant  authority  to  amend 
existing  tariffs  by  blanket  supplement  as  was  done  in 
connection  with  former  increases  of  1928  and  1920. 

Contending  that  the  revenues  of  the  Western 
Trunk  Lines  for  some  years  have  been  and  now  are 
conspicuously  inadequate,  material  increases  in  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  have  been  imposed  on  these  carriers  by 
increased  wages  resulting  from  arbitrations  conducted 
under  appropriate  Federal  legislation.  Revenues  since 
1920  have  been  inadequate  because  operating  expenses 
have  increased  by  forces  beyond  the  control  of  the  car¬ 
riers. 

Sifting  the  petition  down,  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
request  that  the  commission  grant  the  carriers  a  gen¬ 
eral  percentage  increase  in  freight  rates,  disregarding 
former  orders  of  the  Commission  where  rates  have 
been  found  reasonable  or  where  the  Commission  has 
prescribed  certain  rates.  Upon  review  of  the  petition, 

I  do  not  find  specific  request  to  vacate  rates  ordered  by 
the  Commission  on  canned  foods  and  tin  cans,  but  that 
would  come  under  the  heading  of  *‘such  other  orders” 

It  may  be  entirely  possible  that  the  railroads  need 
additional  revenue.  We  all  do,  the  canner  most  of  all ; 
but  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every 
increase  of  the  past  has  resulted  in  a  restriction  of 
trade  territory,  diversion  of  traffic  to  other  channels, 
and  invariably  such  increased  rates  have  acted  to  re¬ 
duce  their  revenues  rather  than  increase  them.  What 
would  a  10  per  cent  to  a ‘40  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
rates  do  to  you?  Could  you  stand  it?  Do  you  think 
you  could  retain  your  customers  in  distant  markets  if 
freight  rates  were  increased? 

I  would  like  to  say  just  exactly  what  I  think  of 
this  proposal,  but  words  fail  me.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  not  listen  to 
the  railroads’  petition  of  declaring  a  “Roman  Holiday” 
by  throwing  its  mature  deliberations  to  the  winds  and 
permitting  a  general  increase  of  rates  at  this  or  any 
other  time  until  conditions  become  improved. 

In  conclusion,  will  state  that  at  the  convention  I 
will  give  you  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  propo¬ 
sals,  as  by  that  time  we  should  know  exactly  what  the 
I.  C.  C.  will  do  with  this  petition. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  operating  out  of 
New  York  city,  advise  that  the  rate  on  canned  foods 
C.  L.  from  New  York  to  Miami,  Fla.,  is  32c  per  hun¬ 
dred;  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  32c;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  21c, 
and  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  21c  per  hundred.  Suggest 
you  advise  your  brokers  or  buyers  in  these  cities  of 
these  extremely  low  rates. 


Shipments  of  leading  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  week  ended  September  15th  totaled  29,605  cars, 
as  compared  with  23,615  cars  the  preceding  week  and 
29,066  cars  the  corresponding  week  in  1927. 

Carload  shipments  of  fresh  (?)  vegetables: 


Week  ended  Sept.  15  Sept.  8 
1926  1927  1928  1928 

Green  Peas .  26  55  17  34 

String  Beans .  10  50  10  8 

Tomatoes  . 1221  1069  1013  711 


Mixed  Vegetables....  634  569  574  528 

Loading  of  Wisconsin  canned  foods,  exclusive  of 
milk: 

Month  of  August,  1928,  134  plants  reported  1,238 

cars. 

Week  ended  September  1st,  118  plants  reported 
247  cars. 

Week  ended  September  6th,  114  plants  reported 
225  cars. 

Week  ended  September  15th,  113  plants  reported 
203  cars. 

Week  ended  September  22nd,  87  plants  reported 
159  cars. 

Tin  Can  Case  is  set  for  hearing  in  Chicago  No¬ 
vember  19th.  Conference  on  rates  from  Wisconsin 
into  the  Southwest  set  foy  October  17th  to  22nd. 

SELLING  GOODS  INSTEAD  OF  TERMS 
By  Stephen  I.  Miller,  Executive  Manager,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Credit  Men,  in  Executives  Service 
Bulletin,  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

OF  the  three  principal  elements  of  competition, 
cutting  prices,  giving  service  and  granting  sales 
terms,  the  last  probably  lends  itself  most  readily 
to  abuse.  At  best  the  practice  of  extending  excessively 
long  terms  is  an  artificial  sales  stimulant  which  com¬ 
plicates  the  machinery  of  business  by  its  uneconomic 
application  to  the  problem  of  profits. 

The  inducement  of  long  terms  is  an  outgrowth  of 
cutthroat  competition.  In  the  light  of  history  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  business  will  put  an  end  to  the 
practice,  or  greatly  modify  it. 

Burning  the  Business  Candle 

Granting  long  terms  burns  the  business  candle  at 
both  ends,  at  the  manufacturer’s  or  wholesaler’s  and  at 
the  retailer’s  as  well.  For  the  manufacturer,  in  a  great 
many  industries,  profits  per  unit  of  production  have  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  small.  In  order  to  make  a  supporting 
profit  it  has  become  necessary  for  him  to  sell  increas¬ 
ingly  larger  volumes  of  units,  and,  in  order  to  sell  as 
many  units  as  possible,  in  competition  with  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  whose  unit  profits  also  are  small,  he  has 
come  to  regard  the  sale  terms  as  necessary  to  secure 
and  hold  his  trade. 

As  for  his  customer,  in  the  case  of  the  manufactu¬ 
rer,  conditions  in  the  distribution  field  frequently 
make  it  imperative  that  the  retailer  demand  long  terms 
from  his  manufacturer  or  middleman  creditor. 

The  merchant  in  competition  is  faced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  chain  store,  and  on  the  other  by  fellow- 
retailers,  whose  number  is  large. 

Selling  terms,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  practice, 
often  lead  to  excess,  and,  consequently,  to  general 
abuse.  The  merchant  who  once  asked  for  two  months 
in  which  to  pay  is  inclined  to  ask  for  a  three  months’ 
period ;  then  he  demands  four  and  even  six  months. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  inc. 

Comprising 

JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
THE  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Growers  of  Seeds  for  Conners  since  the  inception 
of  the  Canning  industry. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

We  solicit  your  orders  jor  prompt  shipment 
or  under  future  contract. 

Main  offices.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Branches  in  Nine  States 


Kobins  Skin  Pump 


Enameled  Buckets 
&  Pans  Numbered 
or  Plain 


National  Tomato  Peeler 


Open  Process 
Kettle 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 


Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 


Avars  Universal  Filler 
with 

Robins  Salt  Distributor 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturera  of’ 


Canning  Machinery.  We  Furnish  Complete  Plants 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  Etc. 


LlK'htninE-  Box  Sealer 


Crate  Covers 


Crates 

Our  Own  Make 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Closed  Retorts 
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We  may  go  far  as  to  say  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  retailers  who  pay  their  bills  promptly  are  financing 
those  who  exist  only  because  they  are  granted  long 
terms  of  sale.  The  money  paid  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  by  their  preferred  customers  is  used  to 
keep  their  unpreferred  accounts  alive. 

The  Age  of  Free  Initiative 

The  origin  of  the  practice  and  its  growth  may  be 
traced  to  the  business  freedom  which  has  been  the 
birthright  of  the  United  States  business  man.  The  age 
of  severe  restriction  in  business  had  just  passed  when 
our  nation  was  established,  and  during  all  of  our  his¬ 
tory  we  have  been  living  in  the  age  of  individual  ini¬ 
tiative. 

We  have  been  free  to  develop  our  capabilities  and 
to  capitalize  our  tremendous  natural  resources  unham¬ 
pered  save  by  moral  law  and  a  few  restrictions. 

Individual  initiative  has  made  us  a  great  nation, 
but  it  has  carried  our  business  abilities  out  of  bounds 
in  many  directions.  We  need  new  codes,  new  stand¬ 
ards  and  other  cooperative  practices  to  neutralize  the 
evils  of  individual  initiative  carried  too  far.  We  must 
pass  from  the  age  of  individual  initiative  into  the  new 
age  of  cooperaton. 

The  evil  of  selling  terms  reflects  the  trend  of  the 
times  by  showing  itself  as  an  offshoot  of  cutthroat 
competition.  It  is  a  by-product  of  individual  initiative 
out  of  bounds;  and  it  suggests  as  a  remedy  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

Credit  Time  Limits 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  further  study 
within  industry  groups  to  determine  an  economic  pol¬ 
icy  for  setting  credit  time  limits  would  help  solve  the 
problem.  Then,  again,  if  inducements  other  than  price 
must  be  given,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an 
extension  of  merchandising  service  would  bear  the 
most  fruit?  Merchandising  service  gives  promise  of 
future  dividends,  while  static  capital  represents  a  dead 
loss. 

The  elimination  of  the  evil  presented  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  granting  of  terms  would  probably  do  a  great  deal 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  distribution.  Surplus 
outlets,  cut  off  from  unduly  long  credit  privileges, 
would  be  lessened. 

Manufacturers  and  middlemen  would  sell  just  as 
much  merchandise  through  fewer  outlets,  thereby  low¬ 
ering  the  costs  of  selling  and  transportation  and  giving 
themselves  the  benefit  of  the  saving  which  might  be 
divided  with  the  consumer.  Thus,  from  a  broad  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  business  would  be 
improved  if  only  goods  were  sold  and  if  excessive  sales 
terms  were  taken  out  of  stock. 

EXPANSION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

INDUSTRY  SHOWN  BY  FEDERAL  FIGURES 
FOR  1926 


Additional  evidence  of  the  remarkable  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  due  to  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  population,  the  changing  food  habits  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  ability  to  buy  products  for¬ 
merly  considered  luxuries,  is  presented  in  recent  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau’s  figures  on  shipments  of  lettuce,  for 
example,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  12,000  cars  in 


1926  as  compared  with  the  year  1924;  peaches  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  20,000  cars;  sweet  potatoes  about 
7,500  cars;  apples,  16,000  cars,  and  watermelons, 
10,000  cars.  The  figures  on  these  and  other  products 
cover  only  rail  and  boat  shipments,  but  there  has  been 
also  a  tremendous  unmeasured  expansion  in  shipments 
of  many  products  by  motor  truck. 

Development  of  new  districts,  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  and  in  the  technique  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  deterioration  of  highly  perishable  products 
have  made  available  the  year  round  former  seasonal 
products  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  citrus  and  core  fruits. 
Commercial  areas  for  the  production  of  these  products 
have  been  established  thousands  of  miles  from  leading 
consuming  markets.  More  recently  the  motor  truck 
has  opened  up  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
similar  specialized  areas  within  overnight  hauling  dis¬ 
tance  of  market  centers,  and  the  great  expansion  in 
motor  truck  transportation  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  the  situation 
for  some  method  of  measuring  this  movement. 

The  larger  market  outlet  for  fruits  and  vegetaWes 
has  encouraged  increased  production  with  some  danger 
of  over-expansion,  say  the  bureau’s  economists,  espe¬ 
cially  from  speculative  financing  of  production.  Studies 
indicate  that  a  supply  of  products  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  consumptive  requirements  often  results  in  ruin¬ 
ously  low  returns  to  producers,  without  necessarily 
affecting  retail  prices  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  bureau’s  statistics  on  carlot  shipments  and 
unloads  of  important  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
calendar  years  1924-1926  have  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Statistical  Bulletin  No. 
23-S,  “Carlot  Shipments  and  Unloads  of  Important 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  This  bulletin  covers  ship¬ 
ments  of  16  important  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
three-year  period ;  shipments  of  21  other  commodities ; 
total  shipments  of  37  commodities  by  States;  carlot 
unloads  of  16  commodities  in  36  cities;  carlot  unloads 
in  36  cities  by  months,  and  total  carlot  shipments  and 
unloads  at  36  cities  by  States  or  origin. 

OYSTER  SEASON  SHOULD  OPEN  OCTOBER  1st 

By  W.  H.  Valliant. 

There  is  much  talk  now  regarding  helpful  laws 
and  regulations  regarding  our  agricultural  indus¬ 
try,  and  no  one  sees  and  feels  the  need  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  line  more  than  myself.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  price  or  crop  control  by  the  government 
would  be  unfair  and  wrong,  but  right  now  in  every 
tidewater  county  of  Maryland  I  presume  the  farmer 
has  experienced  a  100  per  cent  advance  in  farm  wages 
as  soon  as  oystering  began ;  that  is  what  has  happened 
in  Talbot. 

How  can  any  farmer  pay  $5  per  day  for  cutting 
off  corn  or  sowing  w’heat?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Farmer, 
that  you  are  being  taxed  to  help  to  sustain  this  oyster 
industry,  when,  if  properly  managed,  it  should  be  an 
asset  to  you  instead  of  a  liability? 

The  oyster  season  should  not  start  until  October 
1st.  This  would  be  a  godsend  to  you.  ’  It  would  also  be 
very  helpful  to  the  oysterman,  because  oysters  sold  in 
September  usually  bring  only  about  50  per  cent  of  what 
they  bring  later  in  the  season.  September  is  the  best 
month  for  crabs,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  sacrificing 
oysters  in  September  and  burdening  the  farmer  at  the 
same  time. 
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CORN  SHAKER 

1  Most  Corn  Conners  use  Ayars 

Com  Shaker 


■Wfll 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient 
shake. 

1^"'^  -  ^  .  •"  It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

ABOUT  400  IN  USE  Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to  labeling  machine  without 
handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn,  here  is  a  remedy — Use 
our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tcmato  Waiher  Trimmer  A  Sralder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Fzhauster.  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch 


J^i  jjio  draphed 
nted  in  colors  ^  -- 


emt) 


osse 


Will  solve  yovir  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  « 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  Sept.  27,  1928. 

Estimated  acreage  and  revised  indicated  yield  and 
forecast  of  production  for  1928,  compared  with  1927. 
This  estimate  of  total  production  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  as  reported  for  September  15  and  is 
subject  to  revision: 


by  the  members  coming  from  the  principal  cucum¬ 
ber-growing  States.  It  is  not  generally  known  but 
more  pickles  are  grown  in  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  for  pickling  purposes  than  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  combined.” 

FISH  CANNERY  ACCIDENTS  INVOLVING 
CAUSTIC  SODA 


By  “Berkeley,”  Special  Correspondent. 


Acreage  Yield  per  Acre  Production 
Indicated  (000  omitted) 
State  Forecast 

9-1,  9-15,  9-1,  9-15, 

1927  1928  1927  1928  1928  1927  1928  1928 


California 

- Ac 

2,120 

res -  ■ 

3,050 

159 

176 

176 

Bushels- 

337 

537 

537 

Colorado 

2,190 

4,450 

50 

76 

68 

110 

338 

303 

Illinois 

960 

1,560 

35 

72 

72 

34 

112 

112 

Indiana 

6,800 

10,950 

38 

57 

56 

258 

624 

613 

Iowa 

270 

500 

45 

63 

54 

12 

32 

27 

Michigan 

17,350 

25,780 

30 

59 

55 

520 

1,521 

1,418 

Minnesota 

3,060 

3,400 

30 

56 

49 

92 

190 

167 

Missouri 

670 

1,260 

52 

60 

60 

35 

76 

76 

New  York 

680 

840 

51 

72 

68 

35 

60 

57 

Ohio 

1,750 

2,200 

35 

80 

71 

61 

176 

156 

W  ashington 

410 

460 

68 

95 

95 

28 

44 

44 

Wisconsin 

6,800 

11,420 

40 

64 

53 

272 

731 

605 

Other  States 

7,940 

9,970 

68 

70 

88 

540 

698 

578 

Total 

51,000 

75,840 

40 

68 

62 

2,334 

5,139 

4,693 

Secretary  Sutphen  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers 
Association,  views  the  matter  somewhat  differently 
from  these  figures,  but  with  no  great  variance.  Pickles 
evidently  have  suffered  as  did  every  ether  crop — the 
yields  falling  far  short  of  the  usual  from  the  acreage 
outstanding.  Secretary  Sutphen,  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25th — before  the  above  figures  were  issued, 
you  will  note — said : 

“An  erroneous  impression  is  abroad  that 
there  was  a  large  crop  of  cucumbers  for  pickling 
purposes  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  pickles  were  shipped  to  the  large 
markets,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  the  course  of  a  week.  This  condition 
was  brought  about  by  favorable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Light  rains  and  several  days  of  hot 
weather,  which  forced  the  vines,  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  growers  making  heavy 
shipments,  glutted  the  market  and  low  prices  pre¬ 
vailed.  Immediately  following  this  condition  the 
weather  turnel  cold,  and  cold  rains  set  in,  which 
stopped  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  stunted 
the  vines.  The  United  States  Government  fore¬ 
cast  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  heavy  yield 
from  the  reported  acreage,  which  was  all  right  at 
the  time,  but  growing  conditions  being  unfavor¬ 
able  after  September  1st,  the  crop  was  cut  short. 
Instead  of  the  yield  being  68  bushels  per  acre,  it 
averaged  55  bushels.  The  total  intake  for  the 
whole  country  was  from  four  to  four  and  a  half 
million  bushels.  The  carry-over  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  million  bushels,  making  a  total  of 
about  six  millions,  which  is  the  quantity  required 
for  normal  consumption,  without  providing  for 
any  carry-over  to  take  care  of  early  fall  business 
next  year.  Therefore,  instead  of  being  a  super¬ 
abundance,  there  will  be  a  shortage. 

The  National  Pickle  Packers  Association  con¬ 
vened  at  Chicago  the  21st  inst.,  and  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  given 


The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California  has  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
several  accidents  in  fish  canneries,  particularly 
in  canneries  handling  sardines,  and  as  a  result  is  rec¬ 
ommending  changes  in  operating  methods  so  that  sim¬ 
ilar  accidents  may  be  prevented  in  the  future.  The 
fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  state  body  is^  recommend¬ 
ing  changes  in  equipment  which  will  make  the  use  of 
caustic  solutions  safer  and  is  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  caustic  soda  may  be  done  away  with  entirely 
in  many  plants. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  remove  oil 
and  glue  from  fish-cooking  baskets  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  lye  or  caustic  soda.  These  cooking  baskets 
are  made  of  half -inch  square  wire  mesh  and  are  about 
20  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  The 
top  frame  is  of  heavy  wire  and  the  wire  mesh  is 
crimped  around  it.  The  completed  basket  is  galvanized 
to  avoid  corrosion. 

The  method  of  cooking  fish  in  the  baskets  is  to  fill 
them  with  fish  and  pass  them  through  a  hot  brine  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  trough  about  50  feet  long  and  just  wide 
enough  for  a  single  line  of  baskets.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  cooking  process  the  loaded  baskets  are  stacked 
on  trucks  to  cool  off.  In  some  plants  the  cooking  is 
done  in  hot  cottonseed  oil,  both  processes  having  fea¬ 
tures  of  merit. 

In  either  case  the  heat  brings  out  the  fresh  oils, 
which  drip  on  the  baskets,  and  in  time  a  heavy  coating 
of  fish  oil  and  glue  is  formed.  To  remove  this  coating 
it  has  been  customary  to  soak  the  baskets  in  a  hot  con¬ 
centrate  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  an  hour  or  more. 

The  caustic  tanks  are  about  three  feet  wide  by  ten 
feet  long  and  thirty  to  forty  inches  deep.  They  stand 
on  the  cannery  floor  and  are  heated  by  a  steam  jet  or 
by  a  steam  coil  on  the  bottom.  The  action  of  the  caus¬ 
tic  on  the  fish  oil  and  glue  produces  a  substance  that 
clings  to  the  parts  being  cleaned,  or  floats  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  drained  off.  The  heavy  particles  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  must  be  flushed  out  at  intervals.  The 
baskets  are  fished  out  by  hand  with  iron  hooks  and 
then  hosed  off  with  clear  water. 

The  caustics  met  with  in  the  industry  are:  the  in¬ 
organic  acids,  such  as  sodium  and  potassium  hydrate 
and  their  basic  carbonates.  The  most  troublesome  are 
the  “caustic  alkalies.”  Their  effect  is  due  to  the  sol¬ 
vent  action  on  albumen,  the  saponifying  power  when 
mixed  with  fatty  matter  and  the  avidity  with  which 
they  take  up  water  from  tissue. 

Caustic  burns  of  the  skin  are  painful  and  slow  to 
heal.  Blindness  may  be  caused  by  drops  falling  into 
the  eye,  or  by  particles  of  dust  carrying  caustic.  Caus¬ 
tic  soda  has  a  vicious  way  of  burning  deep  into  the 
skin,  and  must  be  washed  off  with  clean  water  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  a  counter-irritant  a  7  per  cent  solution 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  can  be  used  with  success,  or  an 
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Your  Cooking  Problems  Solved 
by  use  of  these  appli2uices. 


Copper  Steam  Jacket  Kettles 
all  sizes  and  Types. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machines 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Com  Shakers 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
waters 


Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  6c  Cypress  Tanks 

Steam  Traps 

Steel  Stools 

Enameled  Paas 

Enameled  Pipe 

Peeling  Knives 

Fire  Pots 

Open  6c  Closed  Retorts 


COIL  IN  TANK 


Use  “CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


Actual  tests  show 
The  Kook-More  Koil 
95%  efficient 


391-399  WEST'SPRING  STREET 


THOM.  A.  SCOTT  MANAQER  OF  TMC  LlQUIOATCpl  GSN. 

\  CHISHO^M-SCOTT  CO.  J 


YOUR 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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application  of  vinegar,  finally  washing  with  clean 
water.  The  corrective  solutions  should  be  kept  in  gal¬ 
lon  bottles  at  the  caustic  tank  of  all  canneries,  with  a 
supply  of  clean  water  at  hand. 

The  first  fatal  case  of  caustic  burning  that  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
occurred  about  three  years  ago  in  a  sardine  cannery  at 
Monterey,  Cal.,  where  the  caustic  tank  was  flush  with 
the  floor.  The  workman,  wearing  rubber  boots,  was 
walking  around  the  tank  handling  baskets.  The  solu¬ 
tion  had  splashed  on  the  floor,  making  it  slippery,  and 
the  man  fell  into  the  tank  bodily.  He  was  severely 
burned  and  died  in  terrible  agony.  This  cannery  has 
since  built  guard  rails  around  the  vat  and  the  baskets 
are  lowered  into  and  removed  from  the  solution  by 
means  of  a  monorail  hoist. 

Quite  recently  another  fatal  accident  occurred 
in  a  plant  where  a  man  was  working  at  a  vat  placed  30 
inches  above  the  floor.  His  feet  slipped  and  he  fell  in, 
landing  on  his  hands  in  the  caustic  solution  up  to  his 
elbows,  splashing  the  hot  solution  on  his  chest  and 
head.  Fellow  workmen  removed  his  clothing  and  ap¬ 
plied  oil.  Clean  water  would  have  been  much  better  in 
the  absence  of  a  sodium  bicarbonate  wash.  Two  days 
later  the  man  died  of  third  degree  burns. 

Engineers  of  the  California  State  Industrial  Acci¬ 
dent  Commission  suggest  that  there  are  two  remedies 
for  the  caustic  solution  hazard.  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  caustic  soda  alto¬ 
gether  when  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  wholly  enclosed 
device.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  on  the  market 
today  cleansers  that  will  do  all  that  caustic  soda  will 
do,  but  are  not  harmful.  The  action  is  to  emulsify  the 
fish  oils  and  glue.  While  the  cost  per  pound  is  higher 
than  for  caustic  soda,  the  consumption  is  not  as  great, 
so  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  two  is  about  the  same. 

The  second  remedy  is  to  provide  guard  bars  across 
the  tops  of  all  open  vats  fastened  in  place.  These  bars 
should  be  not  more  than  24  inches  apart,  and  should  be 
used  on  all  vats,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  solution, 
since  all  must  be  heated  to  212  degrees  F.  to  get  the 
best  results.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  top  of  all 
vats  at  least  42  inches  above  the  working  floor. 

When  cleaning  tanks  are  steam  heated  there 
should  be  a  coil  installed,  instead  of  an  open  steam  jet, 
as  the  condensation  from  the  latter  will  dilute  the  so¬ 
lution  and  increase  the.  time  for  the  cleaning  opera¬ 
tion.  The  steam  coil  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
heat  the  tank  to  boiling  temperature  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  to  permit  the  easy  cleaning  of  the 
tank,  since  much  fish  refuse  sinks  to  the  bottom,  form¬ 
ing  a  sludge. 

The  time  required  for  cleaning  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  providing  sufficient  agitation.  In  some  plants 
the  boiling  action  of  the  solution  is  relied  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  this,  in  others  it  is  done  mechanically  with 
paddles,  while  again  an  air  pipe  is  employed.  Still 
again  use  is  made  of  a  baffle  plate  over  the  steam  coil. 
This  has  small  holes  punched  in  it  and  the  solution  is 
forced  up  through  these  holes. 

Fish  canners  are  rapidly  coming  around  to  the  re¬ 
alization  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using 
caustic  soda  where  a  solution  can  be  used  that  is  not 
injurious,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  effective.  Use 
is  being  made  of  these  solutions  for  cleaning  floors, 
machinery  and  cans  of  fish  before  labeling. 

(Editor’s  Note. — It  looks  like  our  friends,  the  J.  B. 
Ford  Co.,  makers  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser,  are  ftiissing  a  good  bet  here.  “Wyandotte” 


will  do  it  safely,  surely  and  without  damage,  we  think. 
The  trouble  then  will  be  to  keep  the  hands  from  falling 
into  the  Wyandotte  tanks,  because  it  makes  one  of  the 
finest  baths.  Put  a  cupful  of  Wyandotte  in  your  tub 
next  time,  and  get  a  “sea  bath.”  You’ll  be  surprised.) 

THE  GREEN  LABEL  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  with  head  offices  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can.,  and  canneries  scattered  all 
over  Canada  at  advantageous  points,  is  this  year 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  This 
is  the  great  canning  company  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
most  successful  ventures  in  the  canning  field,  and  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  industry  in  Canada. 

They  call  their  little  house  organ  The  Green  Label, 
after  the  style  of  their  package.  This  month  it  is  filled 
with  the  photos  of  the  founders  of  the  Company,  and  of 
the  men  who  helped  make  it  famous.  Aside  the  picture 
cf  Ml-.  Hugh  Malcolmson,  who  was  President  in  1903, 
is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Averne  Pardoe,  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  David  Marshall,  w-ho  was  (General  Mana¬ 
ger  in  1903,  is  now  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Drynan  as 
Manager. 

There  is  in  addition  much  interesting  historical 
data,  showing  how  the  products  were  handled,  grown 
and  canned  in  those  early  days  as  contrasted  with  the 
modern  methods,  and  they  represent  very  considerable 
changes. 

The  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  have  earned  the  ap- 
plau.se  of  the  industry  through  their  splendid  manage¬ 
ment  and  their  ability  to  see  what  the  public  wants  and 
to  answer  it  satisfactorily,  as  expressed  in  a  continued 
increase  in  business  and  popularity.  We  congratulate 
them  on  their  anniversary,  and  bid  them  go  on  to 
greater  successes,  as  we  know  they  will. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  CAN  COMPANY  FIRE 

The  Los  Angeles  newspapers  seem  to  regard  the 
big  fire  which  destroyed  this  well-known  can  plant 
with  some  suspicion,  as  note  the  following  which 
appeared  in  a  Los  Angeles  daily,  just  after  the  fire,  on 
September  16th: 

“Police  and  fire  department  officials  joined  hands 
in  a  sweeping  investigation  of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Can  Company’s  plant,  3033  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Road,  completely  wrecked  the  building,  cut  all 
telephone  communication  in  that  section  of  the  city 
and  caused  damage  in  excess  of  $250,000  early  today. 

The  fire  broke  out  about  2:30  and  burned  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  belated  wayfarers  discovered  it 
and  turned  in  an  alarm. 

By  the  time  the  first  fire-fighting  apparatus  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  the  building  was  a  blazing  inferno. 
Almost  immediately  a  second,  third  and  fourth  alarm 
v.as  turned  in  and  every  availabe  piece  of  apparatus 
was  rushed  to  the  blaze. 

Firemen  battled  the  huge  blaze  for  nearly  four 
hours  before  they  were  able  to  bring  it  under  control. 
The  fire  called  out  more  apparatus  than  has  been  used 
in  fires  for  the  past  two  years,  it  was  said. 

All  telephone  communication  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  city  was  interrupted,  including  that  of 
the  Lincoln  Heights  police  station.  Officials  of  chat 
station  were  obliged  to  create  a  “pony”  relay,  using 
officers  on  motorcycles  and  autos  to  transfer  calls  and 
messages  from  other  stations.” 
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GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  Label  has  been  called  “a  silent 
salesman,”  A  Gamse  Label  taller. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  tho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404<1410 
THAMES  STREET  i 
BALTIMORE  .  MD. 

SU  XE330R8  TO 

GE0.W.  ZASTROW 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


MADE 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Waaher 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERUNniAPMAN 


e#CANNIN6%e  MACaONERY 

JISbigtelJMt»^Oimtiriete  Canning  PhaU' 


Qualify  Products 


This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


CALIFORNIA 

California  Canned  Foods  Demanded  in  England — 
Blaine  Sexton,  of  London,  England,  an  importer  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  products,  was  a  recent  business  visitor  at 
San  Francisco.  He  said  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Government  to  advertise  and  popularize  Em¬ 
pire  goods,  people  still  preferred  California  canned 
foods. 


Buyer  With  New  Company — Joe  Geitner,  the 
genial  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  Haas  Bros.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  position  he  has  held  for  the  past  seven  years, 
will  shortly  leave  for  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  become  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Gowan-Lenning-Brown  Co. 


Made  Sales  Agent — Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  well  known 
San  Francisco  broker,  has  been  made  sales  agent  for 
the  Del-Mar  Canning  Corp.,  Monterey,  Cal.  This  con¬ 
cern  packs  sardines  under  the  Cypress  brand. 


Visiting  Broker — C.  N.  Lockwood,  well  known  in 
Chicago  brokerage  circles,  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  is 
making  his  headquarters  with  F.  M.  Hall  &  Co.  during 
his  stay. 


Pack  Completed — Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  has  completed  its  pack  for  the  season  at  its  plant 
at  Suisun,  Cal.  The  pack  amounted  to  218,000  cases, 
of  which  142,000  cases  were  peaches,  66,000  cases  apri¬ 
cots  and  10,000  cases  asparagus. 


Pear  Festival — The  first  annual  Lake  County  Pear 
Day  was  held  September  29th,  at  Lakeport,  Cal.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lake  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  and  the  County 
Farm  Adviser.  The  day  was  marked  by  speeches,  a 
dinner  and  a  dance. 


Radio  Label  Talk — G.  J.  Morton,  chief  of  the  San 
Francisco  Station  of  the*  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Agriculture,  recently  spoke  over 
radio  station  KPO  on  “What  the  Label  Means.” 


Fig  Pioneer  Celebrates  90th  Birthday — G.  P.  Rix- 
ford,  of  San  Francisco,  who  introduced  the  Smyrna  fig 
into  California,  recently  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birth¬ 
day  with  a  luncheon  gathering  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


To  Open  Branch  in  Los  Angeles — The  Gelfand 
Manufacturing  Company,  mayonnaise  and  relish  mak¬ 
ers,  have  completed  negotiations  for  a  site  and  new 
building  on  Everett  avenue,  Los  Angeles.  A  two-story 
brick  and  steel  building  will  be  constructed.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  Baltimore  (Md.)  firm. 

TRI-STATE 


Fine  Quality  Bean  Pack — The  Smithburg  Fruit 
and  Cooperage  Company  has  enjoyed  a  splendid  run  on 
green  beans  this  season.  Quality  very  fine,  but  quan¬ 
tity  not  up  to  the  usual  yield. 


Where  the  Glut  Lies — E.  D.  Wagner,  of  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  says  their  glut  this  year  was  not  in  toma¬ 
toes,  but  it  was  in  empty  cans.  Canning  tomatoes  in 
New  Jersey  are  as  scarce  as  “hen’s  teeth.” 


Attend  Traffic  Hearing — President  Withgott,  J. 
Richard  McPhillips,  Harry  L.  Cannon,  Edmund  Shimp, 
F.  A.  Torsch,  Laurence  Towers  and  Ralph  Dulany  were 
among  the  Tri-State  packers  who  attended  the  tariff 
hearing  in  Washington  last  week. 


The  Way  of  It — Tevis  Baker  says  you  can  never 
tell  what  turn  the  market  may  take.  With  the  heavy 
increase  in  corn  acreage  no  one  would  have  prophesied 
that  fancy  shoepeg  corn  would  be  selling  at  $1.60  before 
the  canning  season  had  closed. 


Busy — The  Talbot  Packing  and  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany  is  busy  on  lima  beans  and  apple  sauce. 


Can  You  Guess  It? — Frank  Shook  is  collecting  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  corn  and  tomato  pack  in  the  Tri-States. 
Mark  down  your  guess  and  see  how  close  it  will  be  to 
the  actual  figures. 


When  News  Is  News — It  has  been  our  custom  in 
the  past  not  to  mention  merely  the  fact  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  cannery  is  operating  on  any  particular  product, 
that  fact  being  evident  because  of  the  season,  but  dur¬ 
ing  such  a  season  as  this  it  is  news  to  know  who  is  op¬ 
erating  at  all. 

WASHINGTON 

Bean  Pack  Short — The  Allen  Packing  Company 
cannery  has  completed  its  bean  pack,  packing  a  total  of 
15,000  cases  of  beans,  which  was  considerably  less  than 
the  estimated  pack  of  22,000  cases.  Dry  weather  cut 
down  the  bean  harvest.  Canning  of  pears  from  the 
Yakima  Valley  is  under  way,  the  plant  handling  about 
a  carload  of  pears  daily. 

Chinook,  silverside  and  steel-head  salmon  are  also 
being  packed,  but  the  salmon  run  is  light. 


Running  Two  Shifts — Evaporated  Fruits,  Inc., 
Sunnyside,  Wash.,  have  been  running  day  and  night 
shifts  in  order  to  handle  the  pear  and  prune  crops.  The 
plant  has  finished  up  its  pack  of  spinach,  asparagus  and 
cherries. 


— Since  1913 —  Rekfenoe:  Nidonal  B«ak  el  Balliinore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-fl02  E.  Load>ard  St.  at  CaWert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $  1 000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It—But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an- ease- of  mind,  which  no  other  $10.00  can  buy  !  ! 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9* 

386  pages. 


Price 

$1900 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be. appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
1  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE  — One  Hawkins  and  One  Ayars  exhaust 
box.  Burnham  double  filler  cooker  for  corn,  pumpkin, 
apple  butter,  etc.  Zastrow  hoist,  temperature  regu¬ 
lators  for  kettles  and  blanchers  with  compressed  air- 
tanks.  Beveled  gears,  split  steel,  wood,  and  clutch 
pulleys.  Shafting  hangers,  pipes,  valves  and  fittings. 
Complete  equipment  for  handling  one  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  per  day. 

Address  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — Oyster  Steaming  outfit  complete  and  in 
perfect  condition,  including  3-car  Renneburg  Steam 
box  with  16  cars  and  200  feet  of  track.  Oyster  measur¬ 
ing  tubs  and  accessories. 

Address  Box  1607  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Machinery — Wanted 

WANTED  to  buy  a  single  and  double  mixer  suitable  for 
mixing  ground  meat  and  cereals.  Can  Filling  Machine 
for  number  two  cans.  Exhauster,  Horizontal  Retort 
Power  and  hand  Labeling  machine. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Wanted — Seed 

WANTED— To  purchase  Rogers  Bros.,  Refugee  Wax 
and  Stringless  Refugee  Bean  Seed.  About  900  lbs.  of 
each 

Address  Box  A-1605  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

KANSAS  CANNING  FACTORY.  Complete,  including 
all  machinery,  equipment,  and  well  know  trade  brands 
advertised  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Equip¬ 
ment  modern  and  up  to  date.  Plant  will  show  net 
profits  of  better  than  $10,000  a  season.  Entire  outfit 
can  be  had  for  $75,000.  Full  details  furnished  to  rated 
buyer. 

Fuller  The  Land  Man, 

_ Fuller  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

To  Represent  Canners 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  an  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED -Man  to  install  and  superintend  small  beef  Cannery 
only  one  product  canned.  State  experience,  salary  expected, 
age  and  if  any  curing  or  other  beef  packing  house  experience. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

WANTED— Man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
such  as  Vegetable  Soup,  Tomato  Soup  and  Pea  Soup,  also  mixed 
Vegetable  Soup.  Address  with  references  and  salary  expected: 

Phillips  Packing  Company 

Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 

Employment — Wanted 

TIN  DECORATOR  PRODUCTION  EXECTIVE,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  high  grade  decorated  tin  and  aluminum 
packages,  including  all  steps  in  Lithographing,  estimating,  lay¬ 
outs,  and  manufacturing.  Can  organize  and  manage  the  laying 
out  of  a  new  plant.  Am  well  known  in  the  trade  and  can  furnish 
the  best  of  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1606  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


[^01 — - S10I - 1^101 

j  CRATES 

■===inF===iPir=^=ini  . =ini - ^ 

PACKING  BOXES  | 

1  Chapman 

1 

&  Dewey 
Company 

1 

Lumber  [ 

0 

Manufacturers 

Ui 

1  Memphis, 

Tenn.  | 

ii  All  VarietieB  Gum  and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates^  [j 

0  Q 

Bg=imi - r-nni - yrnni - ini  ifii  --.-=ini - 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEA  VER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  192 A 

(REEV'ES 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader e 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Green  Bean  Cutter* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Vinera 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Conveyor*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Quality  in  Cream  Style  Corn  is 
determined  by  measurable 
factors. 


Our  analysis  of  your  corn  gives  a  definite 
guage  of  consistency  and  assists  in  obtain¬ 
ing  uniformity. 

The  composition  of  the  canned  product  in 
terms  o{  sugary  salt,  starch  and  residue  is 
accurately  determined. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  <9  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


r  Can  prices 

I  1928  season 


A 


TTie  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Candor  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


No.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2h  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.85  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRS  or  TIN  PlATt  •  BLACK  IRON  «  CALVANUCD  IRON  •  MBRl 


MCTAl  SIGNS  AND 


DiSRlAV  fIXTUAfS 


The  Livingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 

Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The 

40%  Additional  Strength 

built  into  H  &  D  Corru¬ 
gated  Fibre  shipping  boxes 
insures  safe  delivery.  Your 
customer  expeas  it. 

Send  us  the  size  of  your  cans  for  a 
free  sample  box. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  S  DAUCH'^'^SHIPPINC  BOXES 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co 

WoIIb  &  PatapBco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


October  8,  1928 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  jiven  represent  the  lowest  fi|^re  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

’  "  -  -  .  -  ... 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 

Wblta  Mammoth.  No.  2^ 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Larga.  No.  2V4-. — 

Peeled.  No.  2^^ . 

Medtnm,  No.  2)4 — 
Small,  No.  2)4. 


Balto. 


N.Y. 

tS.66 

t3.66 

tt.«& 

t3.66 


Green  Manunoth.  No.  2)4 . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2)4 . 

Tipe,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  eq . . . -  ••.••••• 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  eq .  2.80 

BAKED  BBANSt 

Plain,  Ne.  1 . . 60 

No.  2  - - 

No.  3  . — . . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz..........~....™.~..—— . 80 

No.  2  .  1-60 

No.  8 -  1-60 

No.  10  . .  A60 

BEANS2 

StrinKless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2 — 1.20 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2...._~.~.~  .96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75 

LIMA  BEANS; 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  . 11.60 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60 

No.  10 .  8.76 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.26 

No.  10  .  7.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . .  ....... 

BEETS2 

Raby,  No.  2 . 

12—15,  No,  2 . 

15-20,  No,  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS2 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No,  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN2 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.46 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINT8 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  1.0  . ;.  4.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS! 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2... 

P.  O.  B.  Co.. 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  8  Sieve,  No.  10...............«.........».... 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

F.  J.  Standard.  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pols,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  3...............................!!!^^ 


ts.eo 

t3.60 

t3.60 

t8.60 

t8.00 

ts.eo 

t8.00 


.66 

.86 


.86 


1.70 

6.00 


1.90 

1.60 


4.76 

6.00 

1.10 

4.50 

1.10 

4.50 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

1.30 

1.65 


1.10 


1.16 


1.16 

3.60 


1.15 

6.10 


1.36  1.36 


1.80 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 


1.26 


1.06 

6.60 

6.40 

.80 

.90 


1.05 

1.30 

1.30 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continnei 

Balto  N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2»/,  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

1.10 

1.20 

3.75 


SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 _ _ _ _  1.00 

No.  2)4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.75 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  . 


1.10 

1.60 

1.65 

4.90 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tonmtoes) . 

1.30 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

No.  21/.  . 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  3  . 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

factory 

CANNED  FRUITS— Centinaed 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  U6 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.7i 

Pies,  Unpelled,  No.  8 . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  8.. _ _ _ _ 

Unpelled,  No.  10 . . . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4  so 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water . 

No.  3  . ' 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup..."  ' 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard"'^^’ 

Choice  . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 


2.60 

3.26 

3.76 

9.00 


Sliced,  Extra  Stendard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2... 
Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4..... 


TOMATOES! 


1.16 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

t 

. 76 

6.00 

P.  0.  B.  (io . 

. 72)4 

No.  2  . 

....  1.16 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

....  1.16 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

....  1.65 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.  1.60 

No.  10  . 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.  5.26 

.  5.00 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

. 70 

F.  0.  B.  Co . 

. 67% 

No.  2  . 

.  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co. 

No.  2)4  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... 


TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.40 

1.36 

6.00 

4.50 


.60 

3.60 

.55 

3.00 


1.00 

1.00 


1.56 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  io." 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water.  No.  10.. 
STRAWBERRIES! 
Preserved,  No.  1..... 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine.  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 . 

Maryland.  No.  8 . 

No.  10  . 


5.00 

4.90 


.60 

3.60 

.55 

3.40 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.90 

4.76 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


1.76 

— 

2.66 

S'.OO 

2.60 

2.26 

2.16 

_ T 

1.96 

2.09 

9.60 

8.00 

10.00 

2.00 

— 

— 

1.10 

2.10 

. 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

6.00 

10.00 

4.26 

8.60 

14.76 

18.00 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 

16  oz . . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  I'g  'c’"] 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  eases,  4  doi..„.„....„„. 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 


1.40 

1.46 


APRICOTS*  (California) 
Standard,  No.  2)4 . 

.  2.60 

2.80 

Standards.  4  oz _ _ 

6  oz . . . 

Choice,  No.  2)4 . 

.  2.86 

2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

8.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

1  XR 

1.46 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

No  a  . 

.  R  9.K 

Flat.  No.  V, . 

No.  10  . 

Ir  9R 

Cohoe.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

1.86 

1.46 

2.70 

2.90 


1.10 

1.45 

1.60 

1.65 


1.66 


No.  2  Preserved... 
No.  2,  in  Symp... 

BLUEBERRIES* 


4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 


3.60  2.90 


Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

.  12.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.7R 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2)4s . 

.  13.00 

Choice,  No.  2) 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

GOOSEBERRI^* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White.  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8............. . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 . 


1.90 

2.10 


1.20 

1.40 


1.76 

1.80 

1.40 


1.76 

1.76 


2.26 


1.50 

1.85 

1.76 

13.60 

2.70 

8.00 

8.20 

1.20 

5.60 


1.80 

2.06 

2.86 

1.20 

1.60 

L90 

1.46 

1.66 


1.90 


Flat,  No.  1 
Flat.  No.  )4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.90 

Columbia.  FWt,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  )4 . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . ; . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Blastport,  Me.,  1927  pack 

)4  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . 

)i  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

)4  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  )4,  per  ease.; _ .... _ 

Oval,  No.  1. . — . . . . 

TUNA  FISH  (California),  per  case 

White,  )4s  . 

White,  )4s  . . 

White,  is  _ _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  %a . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  )4s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow.  )48  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


1.86 


Out 


1.86 

4.70 
2.66 
1.76 
2.60 

1.70 
1.76 


t3.76 

t4.60 


t3.76 

t4.80 

t8.00 

tl6.00 

t4.60 


.  7.00 

14.00  13.00 

- U.96 


7.00 

13.60 

6.90 

11.76 

7.00 

18.00 
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TBI  CANMI 


Boyle  Can 


double  seamers 

F"m*30 


Boyle  Can 


Vour  ara  $« 

n  P‘«cad  in  atir  hand: 

B^«»a  wa  cont.nua  tol 
•"dim»ra^,n,sa«it 

Can  Oanartmanta 
'ncraaaaa  ^ 

p.ssi“‘:.7«T.?s:2 


SERVICE 

Our  S««mer  Service  Men  ere  Experts 
Our  Chemists  ere  Specielists  with 
Cehned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  hes  Thirty* 
Five  Veers  Actuel  Experience  in 
Processing 


Boyle  Cans 

quality 


proven 

Personal  E«Pe"f «  ^ 
Largest  Users  ol  Saniury 

^UBholtls  Ttns  Fact 


Cans 


.irements  are  Sale  wnen 

iced  in  our  h*™* 

yrt  continue  to  E"’*'* 

improve  the  Sanitary 

;an  Departments 

smess  Increases  Vearty 
,se  we  give  Duality  and 

flueniion  to  Customers 


Vo«r  haeuiraiaaiHi 

OtTH  WOLF£  ST  * 

-—-..I:  MO 


ge  Corporation 

CAH  Pl-ANT' 

ST.,  eALTM*0»L.Mn 


SOUTH 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 

LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

□ — 

Equally  Important  is  Our 

ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  8,  1928 


Booming — ^Xhe  supply  of  canned  foods  was  cut 
off  so  suddenly  that  it  is  not  much  wonder  the 
buyers  were  caught  unprepared.  It  is  true  that 
all  during  the  summer  they  had  warning,  from  our 
Crop  Reports,  that  crops  were  not  making  progress  and 
that  the  packs  would  likely  be  short ;  but  they  had  oten 
told  that  so  often  in  the  past,  or  thought  they  had 
been,  that  they  put  it  down  for  the  usual  cry  of 
“wolf.”  Now  that  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  absolute  scarcity  they  are  stampeded,  and  not 
without  good  cause,  for  many  of  them  are  going  with¬ 
out  much-needed  canned  foods  supplies  this  fall  and 
winter. 

Some  of  the  oldest  traders  in  the  business  are  gen¬ 
uinely  puzzled  what  to  do,  as  article  after  article  of 
canned  vegetables  is  marked  out.  In  the  Baltimore 
market  today  it  is  said  there  are  no  carrots,  no  beets, 
no  succotash,  no  spinach,  no  pumpkin,  no  kraut,  and  it 
might  be  added  there  are  very  few  stringless  beans,  a 
decided  scarcity  of  some  grades  of  corn  and  of  good 
peas,  and  w'hen  you  consider  that  No.  2  standard  toma¬ 
toes  have  touched  and  passed  the  dollar  mark,  there 
must  be  mighty  few  tomatoes.  That  presents  a  serious 
if  not  a  deplorable  condition,  for  remember  the  world 
looks  to  canned  foods  for  its  variety  on  the  table,  if 
not  actually  its  main  food  supply.  With  the  leading 
canned  vegetable  supplies  out  of  the  market  this  early 
in  the  fall,  what  will  be  the  condition  by  next  spring. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  good  big  supply  of  white  pota¬ 
toes  to  feed  the  people,  and  they  will  be  needed,  and 
they  will  feel  the  effects  of  this  scarcity  of  canned  veg¬ 
etables.  Because  you  know  that  meats  have  gone  to 
such  a  high  price  that  the  average  American  family 
cannot  indulge  its  normal  appetite  for  meat.  There  is 
possibly  less  meat  eaten  today  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  it  will  continue  to  decrease, 
as  the  prices  of  meat  continue  high.  Formerly  when 
meat  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  table  they 
used  to  turn  to  canned  tomatoes,  which,  with  some  good 
bread  and  weak  coffee,  constituted  the  meal  for  many 
families.  Advancing  wages,  due  to  wartime  prosper¬ 
ity,  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more, 
changed  all  this,  and  the  tomato  was  relegated  to  the 


side.  Now  even  if  they  wanted  to  substitute  tomatoes 
for  meat  they  could  not  do  so,  at  least  for  very  long, 
because  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  is  not  sufficient. 
And  there  is  no  vegetable  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
tomato  in  such  cases. 

And  as  this  condition  under  normal  conditions, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  some  years,  is  unprecedented, 
so  also  is  the  action  of  many  tomato  canners:  they 
seem  undisturbed  at  the  high  prices  now  ruling  and 
say  they  will  hold  their  goods  until  the  market  reaches 
the  higher  levels  they  feel  must  be  reached!  When 
did  you  ever  see  a  tomato  canner  do  that  before? 

It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  get  the  last  penny  out  of 
a  sale.  With  No.  1  tomatoes  at  70c,  2s  at  $1,  3s  at 
$1.50  and  10s  at  $5  and  over,  the  wise  canner,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  convert  his  holdings  into  cash  and  let  the 
other  fellow  chase  the  last  penny.  That  does  not  mean 
to  dump  the  goods  upon  the  market ;  it  means  to  actu¬ 
ally  sell  the  goods  at  or  above  the  prices  mentioned, 
and  not  to  be  afraid  to  wait  if  the  rumor-mongers  tell 
you  that  lower  prices  are  ruling.  When  they  say  that, 
tell  them  to  go  to  buy  them  from  tha  fellow  selling 
lower,  but  that  yours  are  held  at  the  full  price.  And 
you  will  get  it.  Tomato  holders  should  realize  that 
there  will  come  a  letup  in  buying  at  these  high  prices, 
a  sort  of  hesitation,  not  of  weakness,  but  because  men 
do  not  spend  money  freelv  when  the  market  is  at  its 
very  top.  They  take  just  enough  to  keep  going,  even 
when  they  know  that  prices,  if  they  change,  will 
change  upwards.  That  is  the  danger  point  for  the  to¬ 
mato  canner,  because  with  a  slight  drop  in  prices  he 
fears  the  bottom  is  going  to  drop  out,  and  then  he  will 
probably  help  the  decline  by  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
market. 

Com — Corn  has  possibly  furnished  a  greater  sur¬ 
prise  than  tomatoes,  because  much  was  expected  of 
corn  because  of  the  good  big  acreage  and  because  gen¬ 
erally  it  was  reported  in  quite  good  condition.  But  it 
seems  to  have  produced  only  about  60  per  cent  of  ex¬ 
pectation.  When  they  came  to  harvest  the  crop  and 
cut  it  from  the  ears  it  simply  was  not  there.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  how  much  the  pack  has  been  reduced  from 
early  expectations,  or  how  much  the  market  may  have 
to  depend  upon  for  another  year.  In  this  immedite  sec¬ 
tion  there  is  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  shoepeg  com  and 
a  rather  considerable  reduction  below  the  normal  out¬ 
put  of  crushed  com,  but  just  how  much  it  cannot  be 
said.  There  is  no  real  scarcity  of  canned  corn,  any- 
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thing  like  exists  in  canned  tomatoes.  But  the  canned 
corn  market  is  very  properly  on  the  upward  swing,  and 
it  will  continue  “feo.  And  this  holds  in  the  West  as  well 
as  here  in  the  East.  You  will  note  the  higher  grades 
of  corn  are  sharply  advanced  this  week  in  our  market 
page. 

Peas — The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  figures  on  the  pea  packs  of  1928,  and  they 
are  just  a  little  heavier  than  expected.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  gives  the  pack  of  Wisconsin  this 
season  as  9,248,078  cases,  on  the  basis  of  24-2  per  case. 
Last  week  we  published  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  figures  upon  its  pack  as  8,654,100  cases  24-2  to 
the  case,  a  difference  of  less  than  600,000  cases.  This 
is  not  material.  We  give  a  digest  of  the  Government’s 
report  herewith: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  3,  1928 — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  announces  that,  according 
to  data  collected  at  the  annual  census  of  canneries, 
the  total  pack  of  peas  in  the  Lnited  States  in  1928 
was  euquivalent  to  17,943,436  standard  cases  of 
No.  2  cans,  an  increase  of  38.7  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12,936,017  standard  cases  for  1927. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  packed  in  1928 
was  17,476,714,  of  which  1,221,807  cases  were  No. 

1  cans  (48  to  the  case),  14,758,577  cases  were  of 
No.  2  cans  (24  to  the  case),  1,217.297  cases  were  of 
No.  10  cans  (6  to  the  case),  26,548  cases  were  of 
glass  jars  (12  to  the  case),  and  252,485  cases  were 
of  cans  of  special  sizes  (V4-kilo.,  8-oz.,  16-oz., 
15-oz.,  18-oz.,  No.  1  tali.  No.  1  E.  0.,  Picnic  No.  1 
E.  O,,  No.  1  vacuum.  No.  2  squat.  No.  2  flat.  No.  2 
short,  No.  5,  and  No.  303). 

Of  the  251  concerns  which  canned  peas  in  1928, 
244  reported  canning  operations  in  one  state  only, 

6  in  two  states,  and  1  in  three  states. 

The  equivalent  number  of  standard  cases  of 
peas  packed  in  states  reporting  more  than  500,- 
000  cases  were  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  9,248,078; 
New  York,  2,222,161 ;  Utah,  1,153,785 ;  Maryland, 
1,030,151 ;  Minnesota,  722,022 ;  Illinois,  616,716 ; 
Michigan,  541,875.  The  combined  pack  reported 
in  these  seven  states  amounted  to  86.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 

Pea  prices  are  advancing,  as  you  will  not  by  our 
market  page,  and  as  already  stated  peas  are  growing 
scarce  in  this  market. 

The  canning  of  carrots  had  grown  to  quite  a  size¬ 
able  item  in  this  market.  Last  year  the  canners  were 
able  to  buy  all  they  wanted  at  about  $16.00  per  ton. 
And  they  sold  futures  against  this  price  for  1928  pack¬ 
ing.  The  growers  asked  $30,000  per  ton  at  first,  and 
now  their  price  is  $60.00,  and  few  or  none  to  be  had. 

Beets  is  another  item  that  promises  to  be  scarce 
and  high  priced.  No  crop  seems  able  to  come  through 
rightly  this  season. 

Fruits  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  generaliza¬ 
tion,  though  some  of  them  failed  also. 

Even  fish,  shrimp  and  now  oysters  have  proved 
disappointing.  May  be  it  is  because  it  is  a  presidential 
election  year ! 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Market  Strong  and  Demand  Active — Various  Tomato  Canners 
Make  Various  Prices — Better  Feeling  on  Corn — Pea  Buy¬ 
ing  Continues,  Market  Firm — Better  Inquiry  for 
Fruits  —  Salmon  Quiet  —  Sardine  Canning 
Ending — Tuna  Firm — Wide  Varia¬ 
tion  in  Bean  Prices 

New  York,  October  4,  1928. 


STRONG — Strong  and  active  markets  for  principal  items  in 
the  canned  foods  line  continue  this  week,  with  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  continuance  of  this  condition  until  the  holiday 
season  arrives  and  shoves  canned  foods  to  the  background. 
Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  buyers  have  evidently  radi¬ 
cally  revised  their  views  on  the  market  for  canned  foods  during 
recent  weeks,  and  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  stock  in  a 
large  way  against  later  requirements.  Business  with  the  retail 
trade  is  currently  running  into  large  totals,  and  the  principal 
chain  store  organizations  operating  in  this  territory  also  report 
brisk  activity  in  their  canned  foods  departments. 

Tomatoes — With  the  1928  packing  season  cut  short  in  the 
Tri-States  territory,  and  the  pack  very  much  under  earlier  ex¬ 
pectations  in  many  instances,  the  market  position  has  strength¬ 
ened  further  this  week.  Offerings  are  currently  reported  at  65c 
to  70c  for  Is,  92 ‘4  to  97V2C  for  2s,  $1.37‘,4  to  $1.50  for  3s,  and 
$4.65  to  $5.00  for  lOs.  The  price  range  at  present  is  unusually 
wide,  reflecting  the  widely  divergent  views  of  different  packers 
respecting  the  situation.  For  example,  although  buyers  report 
some  offerings  of  Is  down  to  65c  a  dozen,  the  inside  price  with 
the  great  majority  of  sellers  is  6714  c,  with  many  unwilling  to 
book  under  70c,  and  talking  a  75c  market  for  the  near  future. 
Indiana  packers  have  firmed  up  in  their  views  on  the  situation 
and  are  not  offering  2s  under  95c,  3s  at  less  than  $1.45,  and  10s 
at  $4.60  per  dozen  at  factories. 

Corn — A  better  feeling  is  evident  in  this  division  of  the 
market,  which  has  thus  far  lagged  behind  the  remainder  of  the 
staples.  Southern  pack  is  now  firm  at  95c  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery,  and  while  a  few  packers  are  reported  willing  to  shade 
this  by  214  c  on  large-lot  business,  the  tendency  to  offer  conces¬ 
sions  is  by  no  means  general.  Extra  standard  has  firmed  up 
and  is  now  generally  at  $1.10  at  canneries  on  Southern  packs. 
Mid-western  canners  are  quoting  standard  crushed  corn  at  90c 
to  95c,  with  extra  standard  firm  at  $1.00  on  the  inside.  Fancy 
Western  corn  ranges  $1.20  to  $1.30  a  dozen.  A  number  of  can¬ 
ners  will  be  forced  to  make  pro-rata  deliveries  on  corn  this  fall, 
owing  to  the  short  packs.  This  holds  true  of  all  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  corn  canning  sections. 

Peas — Buyers  appear  to  be  covered  on  this  item,  but  there 
has  been  a  fair  amount  of  scattered  buying  during  the  week, 
the  whole  going  to  make  up  a  fair-sized  volume  for  the  period. 
Standard  holds  firm  at  95c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  at  Southern  can¬ 
neries.  Wisconsin  packers  are  still  offering  out  some  standard 
5s  sweets  at  90c,  with  4  s  Alaskas  quoted  at  90c  to  95c,  gener¬ 
ally  the  latter  price.  Extra  standards  are  not  in  large  supply, 
and  the  market  holdings  at  $1.17*/4  to  $1.20  per  dozen  for  3s 
Alaskas.  Chain  store  buyers  have  thus  far  failed  to  buy  stand¬ 
ards  and  extra  standards  in  their  usual  quantities,  and  the  trade 
is  expecting  a  good  chain  buying  movement  by  the  end  of  the 
month  which  will  clear  up  the  odds  and  ends  and  make  for  a 
generally  firmer  market. 

California  Fruit — A  better  inquiry  for  Bartlett  pears  has 
developed,  and  buyers  are  taking  on  additional  commitments  on 
this  item.  The  market  is  reported  well  sold  up,  with  canners 
talking  higher  prices.  It  is  reported  that  California  packers 
bought  considerable  quantities  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
canned  pears  this  season  to  piece  out  their  own  holdings.  A 
little  shading  has  recently  been  done  on  the  lower  grades  of 
peaches,  but  reports  of  price  cutting  on  standards  are  generally 
found  to  involve  off-quality  packs.  Cherries  remain  in  steady 
position,  but  new  business  is  not  active.  Apricots  are  moving 
in  good  volume,  and  are  firmly  held.  Fruits  for  salad  meet  with 
a  routine  call,  and  are  about  steady.  Small  fruits  appear  firmly 
held,  but  are  quiet  for  the  moment.  No.  10  fruits  of  all  varieties 
are  strong. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — The  situation  has  shown 
little  alteration.  Canners  are  closely  sold  up  on  most  lines  and 
are  quoting  the  market  on  a  firm  basis  on  the  small  stocks  of 
fruits  still  on  hand.  No.  10  fruits  are  in  demand,  apples  being 
especially  wanted  at  this  time. 
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Salmon — Buyers  are  still  out  of  the  market  for  salmon  to 
a  great  extent.  Pinks  at  $1.65  attract  a  little  interest,  but  buy¬ 
ers  are  unwilling  to  make  commitments  at  $1.75  coast,  the  price 
at  which  some  interests  are  holding.  Reds  are  being  passed  up, 
buyers  preferring  to  wait  until  later  on  in  the  season.  The 
market  on  the  latter  grade  is  about  steady.  Chums  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  salmon  are  closely  sold  up,  v/ith  the  market  in 
strong  position. 

Sardines^Reports  from  Eastport  this  week  indicate  that 
the  end  of  the  packing  season  is  about  at  hand.  The  season  has 
been  a  disappointing  one  this  year.  Production  has  not  run 
anywhere  near  as  large  as  had  been  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
year.  Distributors  in  many  instances  are  short  on  sardines  and 
will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  to  cover  their  requirements. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  packers  are  not  large,  and  some  of  them 
are  expected  to  run  as  late  as  possible  to  add  whatever  quanti¬ 
ties  they  may  to  their  warehouse  stocks.  This  will  naturally 
make  for  higher  packing  costs  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  article. 

Tuna — Prices  hold  firm  and  jobbers  continue  to  adhere  to  a 
hand-to-mouth  buying  program.  Stocks  in  the  local  market 
are  not  large,  and  distributors  are  bringing  small  shipments 
forward  from  the  Coast  to  piece  out  their  warehouse  holdings 
here.  The  only  grade  which  appears  in  good  supply  this  season 
is  bluefin,  which  had  a  heavy  run  during  the  summer  months. 

Pineapple — There  is  a  good  movement  on  both  sliced  and 
crushed  grades  and  the  market  here  is  in  steady  position.  A 
number  of  distributors  are  reported  in  the  market  for  pineapple 
in  good  volume,  wherever  available  at  attractive  prices.  This 
buying  is  evidently  based  on  the  general  expectation  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  all  gracies  toward  the  tail-end  of  the  season,  with  accom¬ 
panying  higher  prices  on  the  spot  position.  There  is  little  pine¬ 
apple  available  for  open-market  trading  at  New  York,  distribu¬ 
tors  preferring  to  hold  on  to  whatever  stocks  they  have  to  take 
care  of  their  own  retail  outlets  later  on  in  the  season. 

Beans — There  has  been  some  buying  of  standard  cut  string¬ 
less  beans  during  the  week.  Buyers  are  rather  careful  in  book¬ 
ing  this  item,  owing  to  the  wide  variation  in  quotations,  and 
the  equally  wide  variations  in  quality.  While  some  standards 
can  be  had  as  low  as  90c  at  canners,  buyers  find  it  necessary  to 
buy  a  minimum  of  $1.00  in  most  instances  to  get  wanted  qual¬ 
ity,  with  some  favored  brands  being  10c  to  15c  over  this  figure. 
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Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Bad  Weather  Hampers  Shrimp  Canning — Improving  in  Size — 
Market  Strong — Too  Warm  for  Oysters — Okra  Canning 
Done — No  Stock  of  Peas  on  Hand — Sweet  Potato 
Market  Improving — Fall  Bean  Pack  to  Start 
—All  Will  Be  Used  to  Fill  Orders— 

Turnip  Greens  Being  Packed 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  4,  1928. 


SHRIMP — Very  little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  shrimp 
packers  in  this  section  the  past  week,  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  that  have  kept  the  shrimp  boats  tied  to 
the  docks  most  of  the  time.  However,  the  shrimp  trawlers  are 
now  going  out,  and  with  any  kind  of  favorable  weather  to  work 
in,  they  should  at  least  be  able  to  keep  the  factories  in  operation 
part  of  the  time.  The  shrimp  are  improving  in  size  and  with 
some  more  of  the  salt  water  working  into  the  bays  and  channels 
from  the  Gulf,  it  should  help  to  drive  in  some  of  the  large 
shrimp,  which  are  now  keeping  well  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
shrimp  trawlers.  The  shrimp  market  is  quite  active,  and  while 
usually  the  raw  market  and  the  canned  market  don’t  seem  to 
work  together,  because  the  supply  and  demand  of  one  does  not 
atfcct  tbe  other,  yet  the  stock  of  canned  shrimp  must  be  pretty 
low.  for  the  demand  for  canned  shrimp  at  this  time  is  equal  to 
that  of  raw  shrimp,  and  when  this  happens,  the  canned  shrimp 
market  suffers,  because  the  raw  market  is  able  to  pay  a  better 
price  and  gets  a  good  portion  of  the  shrimp  available.  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  prices  and  none  looked  for  soon.  The 
market  is  strong  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  No.  1 
medium  shrimp  (wet  or  dry  pack),  $1.45  per  dozen;  No.  1  fancy 
shrimp  (wet  or  dry  pack).  $1.65  per  dozen. 

Oysters — We  are  getting  a  touch  of  summer  weather  right 
now,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  ice  cream  and  soft  drink 


business  prospers  and  the  oyster  business  suffers.  However, 
the  consuming  public  appears  to  be  oyster-hungry  after  abstain¬ 
ing  from  them  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  they  have 
not  altogether  quit  eating  oysters  because  the  weather  is  hot, 
but  the  demand  is  spoken  of  as  good,  considering  the  warm 
weather. 

The  oyster  market  is  strong  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
factory:  Four-oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  5-oz.  cans,  $1.45  per 
dozen;  8-oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen,  and  10-oz.  cans,  $2.90  per 
dozen. 

Okra — The  okra  pack  is  about  over  with  in  this  section,  and 
while  there  is  some  available  stock,  it  is  not  more  of  a  surplus 
than  is  carried  over  by  the  factories  every  year.  The  following 
are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  cannery:  Cut  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per 
dozen;  No.  2V^  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per 
dozen.  Baby  Pod  (whole)  okra.  No.  2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen; 
No.  2^/4  cans,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 
Okra  and  tomato  sauce  is  the  same  price  as  Baby  Pod  okra. 

Pears — The  pear  pack  is  over  with  in  this  section,  so  it  is 
“Adios”  (Good-bye)  to  the  pack,  because  with  the  finishing  up 
of  the  pack,  simultaneously  went  the  movement  of  the  stock, 
and  there  is  practically  no  surplus  stock  of  the  pack  on  hand. 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  pineapple  pears,  f.  o.  b.  factory: 
No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2V^  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cans,  $4.75  per  dozen. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Sweet  potatoes  are  still  in  demand  and 
there  is  a  small  advance  in  the  price — most  too  small,  though, 
for  a  pack  that  is  showing  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  market  is  strong  and  the  price  has  advanced  to  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  2V^  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Fall  Stringless  Beans — The  pack  of  fall  stringless  beans  has 
not  yet  started,  but  those  factories  that  have  bean  acreage  con¬ 
tracted  for  will  most  likely  start  to  pack  next  week.  There  is, 
of  course,  very  little  interest  to  any  one  except  those  buyers 
that  were  foresighted  enough  to  grasp  the  situation  and  bought 
promptly  at  the  packers’  prices  without  dickering  and  holding 
back  for  cheaper  quotations.  These  are  the  ones  to  whom  the 
fall  pack  of  stringless  beans  is  going,  and  the  majority  of  the 
packers  in  this  section  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
are  not  quoting  any  beans,  as  they  have  none  to  offer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory:  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans, 
$1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2%  cut  stringless  beans,  $1.45  per  dozen, 
and  No.  10  cut  stringless  beans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

Turnip  Greens — There  were  a  few  turnip  greens  packed  by 
some  of  the  factories  in  this  section  the  past  week,  but  the  pack 
will  hardly  get  under  way  until  next  week,  and  then  move  along 
until  all  orders  are  filled.  Very  little  surplus  stock  of  turnip 
greens  is  ever  packed  and  quite  often  the  eleventh-hour  orders 
are  disappointments  or  held  over  for  the  next  season’s  pack. 

The  prices  of  turnip  greens  are  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  cannery; 
No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  8V2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and 
No.  10  cans,  $5.00  per  dozen. 

Pimiento  Peppers — The  pack  of  pimiento  peppers  started 
this  week,  and  will  move  along  until  all  orders  are  packed. 
There  are  not  many  factories  in  this  locality  that  pack  pimiento 
peppers,  but  those  that  do  are  building  up  quite  a  satisfactory 
business  in  this  pack.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  pimi¬ 
ento  peppers,  f.  o.  b.  factory:  48  8-oz.  cans,  $4.40  per  case; 
24  8-oz.  cans,  $2.20  per  case;  48  7-oz.  cans.  $4.30  per  case: 
24  7-oz.  cans,  $2.15  per  case;  48  4-oz.  cans,  .$2.90  per  case,  and 
100  4-oz.  cans,  $5.90  per  case. 

Crab  Meat — With  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  the  crabs  in 
these  waters  migrate  to  warmer  climates,  and  soon  there  will 
not  be  any  available  to  can.  Crabs  have  been  very  scarce  in 
this  section  the  last  two  weeks,  due  to  bad  weather,  but  they 
have  been  more  plentiful  the  last  couple  of  days,  but  the  supply 
will  grow  less  now  as  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Vegetable  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers  Have  Lots  to  Be 
Thankful  For — With  the  newspapers  full  of  political  speeches 
rn  farm  relief,  it  goes  to  show  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
tbe  corn  belt  farmers  have  suffered  all  these  years  for  the  lack 
of  means  to  take  care  of  their  surplus. 

Their  appeals  to  the  Government  so  far  for  relief  have 
availed  them  little  or  nothing.  Thev  were  successful  in  getting 
a  farm  relief  plank  in  each  of  the  big  political  party  platforms, 
but  whether  or  not  this  will  give  them  what  they  expect,  de- 
’-epds  on  tb^  outcome  of  the  presidential  election  in  November; 
because,  while  one  party  has  agreed  to  adopt  the  greater  part 
of  their  demands,  the  other  party  has  other  views:  and  one  of 

candidates  has  already  broken  down  under  the  heavy  strain 
of  speech-making,  trying  to  convince  the  farmers  that  they 
don’t  need  much  that  is  demanded  by  them  in  the  famous  farm 
relief  bill,  hence  thino's  don’t  look  altogether  rosy  for  the  reali- 
ratiop  of  the  corn  belt  farmer’s  dream. 

All  this  should  go  to  make  the  vegetable  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  more  keenly  appreciate  the  canning  factories  through- 
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out  the  country  who  are  daily  serving  them  in  solving  their 
surplus  problems  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  corn  belt  farm¬ 
ers  are  striving  so  hard  to  get  the  Government  to  solve  for 
them. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  no  community  of  farmers  and 
growers  can  fully  realize  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  that 
a  canning  factory  is  in  a  community  until  such  a  cannery  closes 
down  and  goes  out  of  business  for  lack  of  support  from  the 
farmers  and  growers;  then  it  is  a  case  of  missing  the  water 
after  the  well  goes  dry.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
every  vegetable  farmer  and  fruit  ^ower,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  to  support  the  canneries  in  their  localities  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  business. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canninf^  Trade." 


Driest  September  in  Years — ^Very  Limited  Offerings  of  Toma¬ 
toes — Prices  Advanced — Only  Orders  for  Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment  Considered — Shipping  Tomatoes  East — Few 
Beans  are  Discovered  —  Good  Demand  for 
No.  10  Apples — Apparently  There  Are 
No  Goods  to  Store  Against  Winter 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  4,  1928. 


WEATHER — The  Weather  Bureau  here  at  Springfield  re¬ 
ports  the  month  of  September  this  year  the  dryest  Sep¬ 
tember  on  record  since  the  Bureau  was  established,  forty 
years  ago.  The  highest  temperature  registered  during  the 
month  was  88  degrees  on  the  13th,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
was  43  degrees  on  the  24th.  There  has  been  no  killing  frost 
reported  up  to  the  present  time. 

Tomato  Crop — The  tomatoes  grown  in  the  Ozarks  this  year 
are  now  practically  all  into  the  cans.  There  may  be  just  a  few 
canners  who  may  find  it  possible  to  pack  tomatoes  for  a  period 
of  about  one  hour,  twice  during  the  present  week,  provided 
there  is  no  killing  frost.  The  number  of  cans  that  will  likely 
be  packed  will  be  so  small  that  the  total  will  be  insignificant. 
It  is  not  possible  now  to  determine  the  average  tonnage  yield 
per  acre  for  the  district.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the 
yield  has  proven  very  disappointing  to  the  growers  as  well  as 
to  the  canners. 

Tomato  Offerings — Offerings  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time  are  very  limited,  indeed,  and  same  consists  principally  of 
No.  2  standards.  The  big  end  of  the  season’s  pack  of  tomatoes 
has  been  sold.  Offerings  are  extremely  limited  in  both  Missouri 
and  Arkansas — Is,  Is  tails.  No.  303  cans.  No.  2V2S,  3s  and  No. 
10  cans. 

Tomato  Prices  Advanced — There  was  a  very  sharp  firming- 
up  in  market  prices  on  tomatoes  sold  the  past  week,  stimulated 
in  part  by  very  active  buying,  and  also  due  to  canners’  small 
holdings,  unsold  from  the  season’s  pack.  The  market  closed 
strong,  with  canners  holding  1st  standard,  10-oz.,  dlVzC  to  60c; 
No.  303  cans,  75c  to  80c;  No.  2  standards,  85c  to  90c;  No.  21^ 
standards,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  No.  3  standards  (very  few),  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  No.  10  standards,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  offer¬ 
ings.  It  must  not  be  construed  that  all  canners  holding  2s 
standard  tomatoes  are  willing  to  confirm  sales  at  the  range  of 
prices  mentioned.  Some  canners  say  that  with  the  short  pack 
of  tomatoes  in  almost  all  canning  districts  this  year,  prices 
must  go  considerably  higher,  and  such  canners  think  that  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time  they  will  find  it  possible  to  market  2s 
standards  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  All  sales 
made  during  the  past  week  were  either  for  immediate  or  prompt 
shipment.  Canners  are  promptly  declining  all  orders,  if  sub¬ 
mitted,  even  at  market  prices,  for  delayed  shipment. 

Sales  to  Canners — During  last  week  there  were  quite  a 
few  cars  of  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  sold  to  buyers  located  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  we  understand  that  these  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  for  account  of  Indiana  canners,  and  perhaps 
Maryland  canners,  said  tomatoes  to  be  shipped  to  jobbers  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Middle  West,  and  was  due  to  the  big  shortage  in 
the  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Maryland  district,  as  well  as  the 
shortage  in  the  pack  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  All  these  sales 
were  eonfirmed  at  full  market  prices.  It  is  rumored  that  addi¬ 
tional  orders  may  be  expected  to  come  for  tomatoes  from 
sources  outside  of  the  regnilar  district  drawing  their  suppy  of 
tomatoes  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Green  Beans — We  are  told  one  or  two  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  have  very  small  unsold  surplus  of  green  beans,  and  the 
market  prices  oil  same  are  now:  No.  2  standards,  cuts,  $1.05; 


No.  10  standards,  cut,  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  there  are  no  carlots  of  green  beans  obtainable 
even  at  these  prices.  We  understand  one  canner  is  holding 
about  one  carload  of  cut  stringless  green  beans  in  No.  303  cans, 
which  the  canner  might  be  willing  to  sell  as  low  as  90c  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

Canned  Apples — There  seems  to  be  ample  demand  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  pack  of  No.  10  standard  apples.  The  price  on  same  re¬ 
mains  very  firm  at  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Canners  who 
are  packing  these  canned  apples  do  not  intend  to  pack  any  sur¬ 
plus  to  put  away  for  winter  or  spring  business. 

Blackberries — There  are  still  a  few  cars  of  No.  2  water- 
packed  blackberries  left  in  Missouri  unsold.  Canners’  prices 
range  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  point.  It  might 
be  possible  to  buy  a  few  mixed  cars,  half  each.  No.  2  blackber¬ 
ries,  at  $1.10  to  $1.15;  No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  85c,  f.  o.  b. 
Missouri  canning  points. 

Winter  Storage — We  do  not  hear  of  any  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  making  arrangements  to  store  any  tomatoes  away  for  late 
winter  or  spring  business.  Canners  express  their  belief  that 
there  will  be  none  left  on  hand  unsold. 

Chain  Stores — One  large  chain  store  company  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  a  goodly  number  of  cars  of  No.  2  standard  tomatoes 
for  prompt  shipment,  but  has  not  thus  far  been  willing  to  pay 
the  advance  in  price.  If  any  sale  has  been  made  to  this  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  we  have  not  learned,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that 
the  canner  is  getting  his  asking  price  for  his  tomatoes. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “^jirkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Other  Items  Not  Affected  by  Large  Peach  Pack — 
Peaches  Slightly  Softer — Shading  Cling  Peach 
Prices — Other  Fruits  Are  Quiet — East¬ 
ern  Buyers  Seeking  Tomatoes — 

Canners  Waiting  to  See  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Tomato  Pack 
Before  Selling. 

San  Francisco,  October  4,  1928. 


Market — interest  in  California  canned  fruits 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  alfected  by  the  news 
that  the  pack  of  peaches  has  proved  materially 
larger  than  was  expected.  Peach  prices  have  softened 
slightly  since  it  became  apparent  that  the  pack  has 
jumped  out  of  bounds,  but  other  varieties  are  being 
firmly  held,  and  in  many  cases  prices  are  being  ad¬ 
vanced.  As  far  as  first  hands  are  concerned,  there  is 
now  nothing  to  worry  about  in  canned  fruits,  unless  it 
be  peaches,  and  the  situation  in  that  fruit  is  one  that 
calls  for  more  work  than  for  worry.  When  the  season 
opened  canners  made  arrangements  for  moving  a  pack 
of  about  13,000,000  cases  of  peaches,  and  made  splendid 
progress  toward  this  end  in  the  first  two  months  of 
selling.  In  fact,  they  sold  so  many  peaches  that  it 
seemed  a  certainty  that  the  pack  would  be  moved  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  outpupt 
w^ould  be  held  within  the  limits  set  early  in  the  season. 
Early  in  September  it  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  cling  peach  pack  would  be  larger  than  had  been  es¬ 
timated,  and  the  output  mounted  with  every  report  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California.  The  latest  figures 
indicate  that  the  output  is  well  over  14,500,000  cases, 
and  will  likely  be  nearer  15,000,000  cases.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  an  extra  2,000,000 
cases  of  one  variety  of  fruit,  but  there  are  those  in  the 
trade  who  believe  that  it  can  be  done  by  intensive  sell¬ 
ing  effort,  and  that  is  what  the  canned  food  world  will 
witness  during  the  next  seven  or  eight  months. 
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Prices — During  the  last  couple  of  weeks  there  has 
been  some  shading  of  prices  on  California  cling  peaches 
and  there  is  now  more  of  a  differential  in  the  list  than 
has  been  the  case  this  season.  Most  of  the  larger 
firms,  particularly  those  with  advertised  brands,  are 
maintaining  opening  prices,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
firms  have  come  out  with  lower  quotations  to  get  im¬ 
mediate  action.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
firms  are  fewer  in  number  than  usual,  since  quite  a  few 
managed  to  dispose  of  virtually  their  entire  pack  early 
in  the  season.  It  is  possible  to  pick  up  choice  No.  21/2 
peaches  in  this  market  at  $1.65  and  standards  at  $1.50, 
but  this  is  only  about  10c  and  5c  a  dozen  lower,  respec¬ 
tively,  than  the  prices  quoted  a  month  ago.  In  the 
meantime  the  larger  interests  are  securing  $1.90  and 
$1.55,  and  business  is  keeping  up  well  at  these  Igures. 

Other  Fruits — In  such  fruits  as  apricots,  cherries, 
pears  and  Hawaiian  pineapple  there  is  little  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent  to  report.  Apricots  are  getting  into  small  sup¬ 
ply,  cherries  are  almost  entirely  out  of  first  hands  and 
pears  have  been  selling  so  freely  of  late  that  some 
grades  are  rather  difficult  to  locate.  As  for  Hawaiian 
pineapple,  that  is  getting  to  be  an  old  story.  Few  pack¬ 
ers  are  able  to  accept  further  business,  and  there  is 
much  trading  under  way  to  get  stocks  to  fill  all  orders 
in  full.  Wholesalers  could  turn  their  stocks  over  to 
other  distributors  and  make  handsome  profits,  but 
stocks  generally  are  being  held  to  serve  the  regular 
trade. 

Tomatoes — Tomatoes  are  coming  in  for  much  at¬ 
tention  just  now,  although  sales  are  rather  limited, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation.  Much  East¬ 


ern  business  is  being  offered  at  substantial  advances 
over  prices  ruling  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  California  pack¬ 
ers  are  not  accepting  much  of  this.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  remain  quite  favorable  here,  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  pack  is  still  to  be  made,  and  until  the  size 
of  this  is  more  closely  determined  little  additional  busir 
ness  will  be  accepted.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick 
up  any  sizeable  lots  of  solid  pack  tomatoes,  and  most 
packers  have  advanced  prices  on  standards.  No.  2V^s 
of  this  grade  are  now  quoted  at  $1,121/2. 

Salmon — ^The  canned  salmon  market  is  rather 
quiet,  most  of  the  large  buyers  having  anticipated  their 
requirements  for  the  time  being.  While  Alaska  Reds 
seem  to  be  rather  firmly  held  in  this  market,  there  is 
talk  of  prices  being  shaded,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  is 
true,  as  the  pack  has  been  quite  a  heavy  one.  Some 
packers  are  still  offering  pinks  at  $1.65,  but  those  with 
established  brands  are  making  sales  right  along  at 
$1.75.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  most  of  the  orders 
being  placed  are  rather  small. 

Grocers’  Convention — More  than  200  retail  grocers 
of  Greater  San  Fi’ancisco  and  Northern  California 
sailed  recently  for  San  Pedro,  en  route  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  California  State  Retail  Grocers  and 
Merchants  Association  at  Riverside.  Few  others  than 
grocers  were  aboard  the  liner  Yale  when  she  sailed,  and 
the  travelers  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  manner 
that  they  knew  their  groceries.  Officers  elected  at 
the  Riverside  meeting  are:  President,  A.  W.  Blount, 
San  Jose;  first  vice-president,  J.  B.  Rhoades,  Fresno; 
second  vice-president,  S.  M.  White,  Los  Angeles ;  third 
vice-president,  Edward  Bergquist,  Sacramento,  and 
treasurer,  R.  H.  Warden,  San  Rafael. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Turning  to  I.G.A.  plan  for  Co-operative  Effort  in  Overcoming  Chain’s 
Advantages — Operations  During  Past  Year  Showed  Future  Cut  of  Percent  in  Operating 
Costs,  Making  Total  Reductions  of  3^  Percent  Since  Plan  Went  Into  Effect — McCormick 
Announces  Stand  Against  Price  Cutting  Wholesalers  and  Retailers;  Stresses  Need  For 
Trust  and  Co-operation  Between  Manufacturer  and  Distributor — Ameaican  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  “Calls”  Manufacturer  on  New  Drop  Shipment  Scheme. 


More  chains? — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  by 
wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  operators  as  well  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  which  the  Independent  Grocers’ 
Alliance  has  been  making  during  recent  months.  Announce¬ 
ment  by  the  company  that  it  .hopes  by  another  year  to  rival  the 
A.  &  P,  in  the  number  of  retail  stores  under  its  control  has 
aroused  particular  interest,  marking  as  it  does  the  first  step  by 
other  interests  to  attain  the  size  and  volume  which  the  A.  &  P. 
has  build  up  in  its  pioneering  in  the  grocery  field.  A  further 
summary  of  the  I.  G.  A.  position  is  given  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs. 

I.  G.  A.  Operations — According  to  data  compiled  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Grocers’  Alliance,  a  summary  of  whose  operations 
appeared  in  these  columns  recently,  wholesalers  affiliated  with 
the  plan  in  1927  lowered  their  operating  costs  2  per  cent  of 
gross  sales,  as  compared  with  1926.  Data  available  thus  far 
in  1928  indicates  that  they  will  make  a  further  reduction  of  IVs 
per  cent  this  year,  or  a  total  of  SV2  per  cent  of  gross  sales  in 
two  years.  The  bulk  of  these  savings,  it  is  reported,  are  passed 
on  to  retailers  and  consumers  in  the  shape  of  lower  prices.  The 
importance  of  the  3%  per  cent  reduction  in  costs  is  particularly 
impressive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  leading  chain  grocery  organ¬ 
izations  consider  a  3  per  cent  net  margin  of  profit  on  gross 
sales  as  satisfactory.  The  I.  G.  A.  has  established  as  a  standard 


7  per  cent  of  gross  sales  for  operating  expenses  of  wholesale- 
grocer  members,  and  according  to  J.  Frank  Grimes,  president, 
this  standard  will  soon  be  attained.  The  average  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  wholesale  grocers  is  more  than  10  V2  per  cent  of  gross 
sales,  as  indicated  by  data  covering  1927  operations.  Gross 
sales  of  wholesale-grocer  members  of  the  I.  G.  A.  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1928  have  shown  an  average  gain  of  40  per 
cent  over  the  first  half  last  year,  with  net  profits  showing  a 
still  greater  percentage  gain.  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance 
operates  on  the  same  principles  as  the  large  chain  store  organi¬ 
zations.  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  the  operating  company,  is 
similar  to  the  general  offices  of  a  chain  store  company,  and  has 
about  the  same  powers,  performing  the  same  general  executive 
functions.  Wholesale-grocer  members  operate  directly  under 
Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.  They  are  in  complete  charge  of  the 
I.  G.  A.  plan  and  equipment  in  stores  of  new  retail  members, 
and  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  plan,  although  all 
of  this  is  under  the  executive  supervision  of  Marketing  Special¬ 
ists,  the  latter  not  dealing  directly  with  retail  members,  save 
through  its  contact  men,  or  field  staff,  who  assist  wholesale- 
grocer  members  in  an  advisory  capacity.  A  wholesale  grocer 
selected  for  membership  in  the  I.  G.  A.  receives  a  franchise 
charter  entitling  him  to  operate  in  certain  specified  territory. 
This  territory  is  determined  on  a  population  basis  and  dilenated 
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by  counties.  The  charter  gives  to  the  wholesaler  all  of  the 
benefits  of  I.  G.  A.  membership  in  consideration  of  his  proper 
performance  of  certain  service  specified  in  the  contract.  These 
jobbers,  in  turn,  place  with  their  retail  accounts  contracts 
tying  up  these  retail  grocers  on  an  exclusive  basis  for  a  three- 
year  period,  during  which  time  the  retail  agrees  to  purchase 
a  specified  minimum  quantity  of  merchandise  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  who  serves  them.  On  this  provision  is  based  the  wholesale 
grocers’  work  in  effecting  the  savings  in  operating  expenses. 
Due  to  this  provision  in  the  contract,  average  monthly  orders 
for  merchandise  received  from  retail  members  now  aggregate 
more  than  $800,  as  compared  with  the  general  average  of  $100 
a  month  that  retailers  buy  from  wholesalers  outside  of  the 
I.  G.  A.  In  1926,  the  last  year  for  which  detailed  data  is  avail¬ 
able,  fully  60  per  cent  of  all  orders  handled  by  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  houses  were  for  amounts  of  $6.50  or  less.  The  average 
cost  of  putting  an  order  through  a  wholesale  grocery  house 
(computed  by  dividing  the  total  of  all  orders  for  the  year  into 
total  of  all  expenses  for  the  year)  was  $1.70.  Assuming  12(4 
per  cent  on  gross  sales  as  the  average  wholesale  grocer’s  net 
profit,  a  wholesaler  would  realize  a  gross  profit  of  but  81  cents 
on  a  $6.50  order,  or  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  $1.70  for 
handling  an  order  through  a  jobbing  house.  Assuming  that  the 
average  figure  fairly  pictures  the  situation,  a  wholesale  grocer 
loses  money  on  every  order  totaling  less  than  $13,60. 

The  52  wholesale  grocers  at  present  affiliated  with  the 
I.  G.  A.  serve  about  6,00()  retailers  actually  operating  under  the 
I.  G.  A.  plan,  or  an  average  of  about  115  stores  apiece.  This 
number  of  stores  provides  wholesale  grocers  affiliated  with  the 
I.  G.  A.  an  average  gross  annual  sales  volume  of  between 
$1,000,000  and  $1,200,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stores 
served. 

Upon  affiliation  with  the  I.  G.  A.  the  wholesaler  must  or¬ 
ganize  a  new  department  made  up  of  a  staff  of  field  directors, 
with  at  least  one  expert  superintendent.  The  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer’s  salesmen  are  part  of  this  department,  and  are  generally 
trained  as  supervisors  to  enable  them  to  direct  the  operation 
of  the  I.  G.  A.  plan  in  the  stores  of  retailer-members  after  the 
field  crews  from  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  have  done  their 
work.  Each  salesman  has  under  his  supervision  30  stores  for 
which  he  is  entirely  responsible,  both  as  to  supervision  and  as 
to  supplying  them  with  merchandise. 

The  wholesale  grocers  affiliated  with  Marketing  Specialists, 
Inc.,  agree  to  pay  for  all  of  the  advertising  of  retail  members. 
This  generally  consists  of  weekly  space  in  local  newspapers  in 
retail  centers,  window  displays,  posters  and  advertising  fea¬ 
tures  designated  by  the  headquarters  organization.  Each  re¬ 
tailer  also  receives,  free  of  charge,  a  minimum  of  250  copies  of 
Independent  Grocers  News,  a  2-page  tabloid  paper  published 
bi-monthly,  which  the  retail  grocer  distributes  to  his  customers. 
This  tabloid  carries  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  the  individual  retailers  and  has  a  circulation  of  2,000,000. 
To  cover  the  cost  of  this  publicity  service,  each  retailer  pays 
his  wholesaler  a  flat  sum  of  $182  a  year,  in  weeTtly  installments 
of  $3.50.  Of  this  sum,  $10  is  paid  annually  for  each  retail  mem¬ 
ber  to  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  by  wholesale  members.  Half 
of  this  amount  is  deposited  by  Marketing  Specialists,  Inc.,  in 
an  advertising  fund  to  be  utilized  for  national  advertising  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  active  retail  members  reaches  12,000. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  each  wholesale  member  fur¬ 
nishes  his  retailers  with  certain  competitive  articles  to  be  used 
as  “leaders”  at  a  price  little  above  actual  cost,  so  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  can  offer  these  items  to  their  customers  at  prices  as  low 
as  or  lower  than  those  asked  by  chain  stores.  Jobbers  are 
enabled  to  do  this  through  pooled  buying  of  all  wholesale  mem¬ 
bers. 

All  purchasing  for  wholesale  members  is  done  by  a  pur¬ 
chasing  department  under  the  supervision  of  Marketing  Spe¬ 
cialists,  Inc.  This  department  deals  directly  with  producers,  and 
wholesalers  are  required  to  pass  on  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
savings  thus  effected  to  retailers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
Wholesalers  agree  to  furnish  merchandise  to  I’etailers  in  any 
quantities  at  the  same  price,  this  phase  of  the  plan  having  been 
adopted  to  remove  the  temptation  to  overstock  offered  by  cut 
prices  on  large  lots,  and  safeguards  the  turn-over  of  retailer- 
members. 

McCormick  on  Price  Cutting — An  interesting  letter  on  the 
subject  of  price  cutting  has  recently  been  forwarded  to  the  trade 
by  W.  M.  McCormick,  president  of  McCormick  &  Co,,  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  McCormick  says,  in  part:  “A  true  manufacturer 
should  never  make  anything  he  cannot  recommend  to  the  whole- 
.'lalers  and  retailers  as  being  worth  the  price  he  asks  for  it.  His 
products  must  merit  repeat  orders  and  grive  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer.  He  must  sell  his  merchandise  at  a  price  which  will 
pay  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  a  fair  profit  and  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  full  value  for  his  money.  The  wholesale  grocer’s  buyer 
cannot  be  fully  informed  about  everything  stocked — he  must 


have  confidence  in  and  rely  on  the  manufacturer  and  take  his 
word  about  the  majority  of  goods  he  buys.  Wholesaler’s  sales¬ 
men  should  not  be  simply  order  takers — they  should  be  friends 
of  the  retailer,  and  well  informed,  so  as  to  advise  him  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  purchase  and  what  not  to  purchase.  The  retailer  must 
trust  the  wholesaler  and  depend  upon  him.  If  the  wholesaler 
or  his  salesmen  sell  him  anything  that  cannot  be  disposed  of 
at  a  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  demand  for  repeal 
orders,  he  is  not  true  to  the  retailer  nor  to  himself.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  or  merchant  must  have  vision  beyond  that  of  a  trader. 
If  he  is  going  to  get  down  on  the  same  level  as  the  trader,  who 
buys  and  sells  for  the  mere  profit  in  the  transaction,  he  will 
miss  the  great  pleasure  of  his  business  and  will  not  build  up 
his  trade  nor  become  successful  in  the  long  run,  A  few  months 
ago  we  decided  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  sell  to  any  whole¬ 
saler  or  retailer,  regardless  of  size,  who  persisted  in  unduly  cut¬ 
ting  our  prices,  thereby  using  our  line  to  help  him  sell  other 
goods  which  pay  him  a  big  profit.  Price  cutting  does  not  mean 
profit  and  progress.  Profit  is  the  best  lubricant  for  running  a 
business.  Speed  up  to  go  up!  Business  and  profits  select  their 
company.  They  go  only  where  invited  and  remain  only  as  long 
as  well  treated,  our  mind  is  your  mint.  What  are  you  coining?” 

Another  Millstone — “Another  millstone  around  the  jobber’s 
neck”  is  the  characterization  of  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  regarding  a  deal 
which  the  Dwinnell- Wright  Company  recently  offered  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  as  “fair  and  satisfactoi’y.”  The  deal  in  question  in¬ 
volves  the  offering  by  their  salesmen  of  10  per  cent  free  goods 
on  drop  shipments,  decreasing  on  such  shipments  the  jobber’s 
discount  from  12(4  to  10  per  cent.  Announcing  the  deal  to 
jobbers,  the  company  said:  “The  deal  is  a  very  expensive  one 
and  as  it  will  be  worked  only  by  our  salesmen  and  as  all  orders 
sold  on  the  deal  will  be  for  ^fop  shipment,  thereby  eliminating 
all  expense  on  your  part,  we  are  forced  on  all  drop  shipments 
to  make  jobbing  discounts  10  per  cent.  We  believe  you  will 
consider  this  fair  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  all  sales  expense.” 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  upon  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  deal,  wired  the  manufacturers:  “Your  circular  pen¬ 
alizing  the  wholesale  grocers  2V2  per  cent  to  pay  for  free  goods 
which  you  are  giving  the  retail  customers  in  order  to  build  up 
your  distribution,  is  illogical,  thoroughly  unsound  and  unfair. 
The  wholesale  grocer  underwrites  you  financially,  assumes  all 
credit  hazard  and  performs  all  bookkeeping  services.  We  are 
issuing  bulletin  condemning  such  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  and  fair  mer¬ 
chandizing  we  are  requesting  you  to  restore  to  the  wholesale 
"rocer  your  penalty  of  2(4  per  cent.”  In  reply  to  the  above 
telegram,  the  Dwindell- Wright  Company,  who  are  coffee  roast¬ 
ers,  wrote:  “We  are  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  in  regard  to 
our  circular.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you 
can  properly  interest  yourselves,  as  it  affects  us  and  our  jobbers 
only,  and  these  can  be  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  your 
membership.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  change 
our  arrangements,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  you  that  it  is  at 
all  unfair  to  our  jobbers  in  any  way.  Our  own  men  are  doing 
all  of  the  work.  All  shipments  are  drop  shipment  instead  of 
from  jobbers’  stock,  and  we  are  assuming  all  of  the  expenses 
which  would  ordinarily  fall  on  the  jobber  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  credit  risk,  which  many  jobbers  are  glad  to  as¬ 
sume  for  a  very  much  smaller  commission  than  10  per  cent.  We 
have  further  to  say  that  we  have  had  only  two  complaints  from 
any  of  our  jobbers,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  had  many 
compliments  on  our  plan  and  cheerful  acceptance.” 

Commenting  on  the  reply,  Mr.  McLaurin  says:  “Of  course, 
the  letter  from  Dwinnell-Wright  Company  is  inaccurate;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  jobbing 
business  knows  that  the  goods  on  a  drop  shipment  must  be  in¬ 
voiced  by  a  wholesale  grocer,  must  be  audited  by  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department,  a  statement  mailed  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
continual  requests  must  be  made  for  payment,  if  payment  is 
deferred,  and  when  the  account  is  paid  checks  must  be  received 
and  entered — work  for  the  cashier,  work  for  the  bookkkeeper. 
And  yet  the  Dwinell- Wright  Company  letter  states  that  with 
the  ‘single’  exception,  the  credit  risk  is  the  only  thing  which  the 
jobber  encounters,  and  that  this  fact  justifies  the  manufacturer 
in  taking  the  compensation  away  from  him.  Again,  we  find  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  statement  that  ‘many  jobbers  are  glad  to  as¬ 
sume  the  credit  risk  for  a  very  much  smaller  commission  than 
10  per  cent.’  It  would  be  gratifying  to  this  office  to  learn  from 
distributors  just  how  many  of  them  were  ‘glad’  to  have  2(4 
per  cent  of  their  profit  taken  away  from  them  to  promote 
Dwinell- Wright’s  ‘splendid  business  building’  campaign.  We  feel 
that  such  a  procedure,  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  should 
be  heartily  condemned  by  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  unless, 
as  a  whole,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  stand  for  such  deals 
complacently.” 
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the  milani  process  of  preserving  fruits 


Five  years  ago  a  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  took  out  a  patent  upon  a  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  fresh  fruits  in  cans.  It  consists  of  a  very 
simple  operation  of  taking  selected  perfect  fruits, 
wrapping  them  in  paper,  filling  them  into  cans,  and 
when  ready  to  seal  to  ignite  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cover  and  then  crimp  the  cover 
on  while  the  alcohol  is  burning.  The  effect  is  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  oxygen  in  the  cans  and  to  create  in  its  place 
an  inert  gas,  carbon  dioxide.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will 
preserve  fruits,  like  pears  and  apricots,  for  several 
months,  and  particularly  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  cool  temperature.  The  method  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  requires  no  equipment  other  than  the  usual 
double  seamer. 

The  patent  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
for  others  had  tried  packing  in  vacuum  and  also  in  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  long  before,  but  without  success.  More¬ 
over,  the  recent  knowledge  gained  concerning  botulism 
made  the  method  look  as  though  it  might  be  attended 
with  possible  danger. 

In  the  meantime  the  patentee  has  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  and  has  been  packing  on  a  small  commercial  scale 
and  sending  the  products  to  distant  points,  and  also 
holding  the  products  well  into  the  spring  months.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sheet  Meted  Industries  (England),  60  car¬ 
loads  of  pears  and  apricots  were  distributed  last  year 
with  gratifying  results.  The  number  given  out  prob¬ 
ably  contains  a  large  factor  for  safety  and  optimism 
rather  than  any  contraction  for  conservatism.  We 
have  not  the  exact  facts,  but  any  process  which  meets 
anything  like  the  claims  which  are  made  and  which  has 
grown  each  year  for  five  years  should  be  the  subject  of 
scientific  iinvestigation.  If  it  be  possible  to  hold  fruits 
in  a  nearly  frozen  state,  that  is  a  step  in  advance  over 
the  usual  method  of  canning  and  should  be  developed. 
If  the  method  be  attended  with  possible  dangers,  those 
should  be  pointed  out  before  the  occurrence  of  some  un¬ 
fortunate  serious  illness  or  of  death. 

INSPECTORS  WARNED  ON  QUALITY 


Mr.  H.  S.  Yohe,  in  charge  administration  United 
States  Warehouse  Act,  recently  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  inspectors  to  the  liability  of  off-quality 
canned  food  this  season.  “A  short  crop  don’t  warrant 
stretching  the  grades,”  he  said,  and  it  is  a  truth  the 
industry  must  learn  and  follow.  Because  every  year 
more  and  more  goods  are  going  through  Federal  ware¬ 
houses,  and  to  do  so  they  must  meet  the  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  their  inspectors.  The  circular  in  question  is 
as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  1928. 

To  Licensed  Inspectors  and  Warehousemen  of  Canned 
Foods — Special  Notice. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  amount  of  quality  raw  stock  of 
tomatoes  and  corn  available  for  packing  this  year.  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  extended  field  trip,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  visited  a  number  of  canneries  in  op¬ 
eration  or  about  to  start  packing.  The  quality  of  raw 
stock  that  was  noticed  at  some  plants  was  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  have  been  to  pack  quality  goods  in  the 
usual  quantity. 


With  an  apparent  shortage  in  quality  raw  material 
the  temptation  and  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  can- 
ners  will  be  to  stretch  the  canned  quality  beyond  the 
breaking  points  of  the  standard  grades  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  temptation,  we  are  cautioning 
both  licensed  inspectors  and  licensed  warehousemen 
to  be  on  their  guard.  We  must  and  will  insist  that  the 
standards  for  corn  and  tomatoes  be  observed. 

A  short  crop  does  not  warrant  stretching  the 
grades.  A  standard  tomato  or  a  standard  can  of  corn 
is  a  standard  by  virtue  of  its  quality,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  the  supply  of  raw  quality.  The  size  of  the  raw  crop 
is  not  a  factor  in  determining  the  grade  of  the  canned 
product. 

To  avoid  future  trouble  for  both  yourself  and  the 
canner  whom  you  may  serve  we  want  to  urge  a  strict 
observance  of  the  standards  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  warehousing  purposes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  S.  YOHE, 

In  Charge  Administration  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 


Convention  Dates 


Nov.  13-15th,  1928 — Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

December  3-4,  1928  —  Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  18-19th,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced  later. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


I 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Bastoa  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlintic  Wharf,  Bastaa  Street  aad 
Lakewood  Aveaue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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At  Your  Service 


Hoopeston  Plant 


Hayward  Plant 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Canners 

In  these  plants  we  build  complete  lines  o£ 
guaranteed  machinery  for  preparing  and 
canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin, 
glass  and  other  containers — machines  and 
equipment  for  all  canning  operations. 

Three  modern  factories  located  at  con¬ 
venient  shipping  points  enable  us  to  serve 
the  canning  industry  promptly  and  well. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  A — the 
Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  free. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
If  It’s  Used  In  a  Cannery,  Sprague’SelU  It 


I  SMILE  AWHILE 

H  Tharm  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

0°  Relax  your  minct— and  your  body.  Yau'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaloally — and  finanelally 

n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

5  All  era  walooma. 


THIS  IS  EASY 

Doctor — Most  fortunate  you  consulted  me!  I  am 
just  the  very  man  to  cure  you. 

Patient — Then  you  are  familiar  with  my  com¬ 
plaint,  doctor? 

Doctor — Familiar?  My  dear  sir,  I’ve  had  it  my¬ 
self  this  twenty  years. — ^Vancouver  Province. 


WRONG  NUMBER 

Mother  (at  bedtime) — Don’t  mumble  your  pray¬ 
ers,  Helen.  I  can’t  hear  a  word  you  say. 

Helen — I  wasn’t  speaking  to  you.  Mummy. — Van¬ 
couver  Province. 


COMPENSATION 

Angelina — I  was  wro'hg  to  treat  you  so  cruelly. 
You’ll  for  give  me,  won’t  you,  for  being  so  angry  with 
you  all  last  week. 

Edwin — Sure  !  That’s  all  right.  I  saved  $22  while 
we  weren’t  on  speaking  terms. — Detroit  News. 


TOO  ANXIOUS 

Motorist — I  killed  your  cat.  I  shall  replace  the 
animal. 

Old  Maid — This  is  so  sudden,  but  I’m  afraid  you 
can’t  catch  mice. 


DRAWING  THE  LINE 

“There’s  a  limit  to  all  things,”  says  Ichabod.  “I 
don’t  mind  washing  the  dishes.  I  don’t  mind  feeding 
the  cat.  I  don’t  mind  mending  my  own  clothes.  But 
I’ll  be  durned  if  I”ll  wear  pink  ribbons  on  my  nightshirt 
to  fool  the  baby.” — Public  Service. 


IN  HIS  FAVOR 

A  tourist  once  happened  to  meet  the  usual  “oldest 
inhabitant”  of  a  village.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  asked  the  ancient  how  old  he  was. 

“I  be  just  a  hundred,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  doubt  if  you’ll  see  another  hundred  years,” 
said  the  tourist,  trying  to  make  conversation. 

“I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that,  mister”  was  the 
hopeful  response.  “I  be  stronger  now  than  when  I 
started  on  my  first  hundred.” 


FOR  FUTURE  REFERENCE 
He — See  that  man  over  there?  He’s  a  bombastic 
ass,  a  vacuous  nonentity,  a  conceited  humbug,  a  para¬ 
site,  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  earth. 

She — ^Would  you  mind  writing  that  down?  You 
see,  he’s  my  husband,  and  I  should  like  to  use  it  on  him 
sometimes. — Public  Service. 


NOT  CONDUCIVE  TO  BUSINESS 
“I’ve  brought  back  that  secondhand  car  I  bought." 
“What’s  the  matter,  parson,  can’t  you  run  it?” 
“Not  and  stay  in  the  ministry.” 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


auhesives,  pastes  and  gums. 

Arabol  Mfif.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

adjusted,  for  Chain  Doyicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunoe.  Wis. 

Apple  Parinr  Machinoa.  See  Paring  Mach. 

baskets.  Picking. 


Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chiiholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Sal^.  N.  J. 

Hanson  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

BaskoU,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  Sea  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  P^e, 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinds  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Casm,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SBIALINO  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Bsrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  £.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery, 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J, 

Can  Conveyors.  Sea  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  BlUs  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Bidtimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEAUNG  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Mashins  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasen  Gang.  Musky.  0»,  Osdarbnrg,  WU. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Wfheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spraigue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SpragP'vSells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Proceae  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  CoiU. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Joee,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Elrmold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKSatS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton.  M.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maeh. 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Mw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

S’  i;»nK«enkamp  Co..  IndUna:polU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.p  Inc.,  Bftltimoro. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
EXHAUST  BOXES. 


- - aixg.  v,o.,  san  jose,  uai 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


CbUholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprafiru6*SelIs  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBp  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  heruMUe- 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  Co..  New  York 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinds  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen.  N.  J. 
Ilinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy, 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. , 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,*  San  Jose.  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chalpman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimort. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  etc. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  IndianapolU. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Friction  Top  Cans.  Sea  Cana,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mehy..  VtonU. 
FruH  Parera.  Sea  Partng  ** — *■*-» 
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FRUIT  PITTKB8  AND  SEEDERS. 

Hnntltr  Mf*.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y.  .  . . 

Fruit  ProBseo.  Se*  Cider  MakerB  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Flrepote.  See  Cannery  SnppIieB. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Madilnery  Mfro. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wta. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  etc. 
GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  RoAester,  N,  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Goyemora.  Steam.  See  Po^  Plant  ^nip^L 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  HuskOT. 

Green  Pea  deaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carryliw  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Vlners.  Sim  P;m 
Huskers  and  Sllkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
INSURANCE.  Canners'. 

Oannera’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  \^mer,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  KetUee.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Stea^  ,  j 

r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
dprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  JaAet^. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

t..  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
prague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  t  i 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  W^s. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  ClnclnnatL 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIBIA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  B^CHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 


Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  Mew  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boscman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Rristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chieswo. 

PEA  CANNERS’  BIACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Rydar  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slnelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pltters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEIELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mehy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton.  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  Sea  Closing  Machinss. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(3ameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lil. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Macblneg, 
Balt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Bamgrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 


Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
S'l^^dLS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Burton  <3ook  A  Co.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

P.  H.  bangsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (iedarburg, 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Wiu. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wls. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  CouutershafU.  See  Speed  Bau. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  (3o.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS.  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (jedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systoms.  Sso 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE.  SanlUry  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


“Slaysman”  Junior  Slitter 


Designed  for  slitting  a  metal 
strip  up  to  approximately  .045” 
in  thickness.  By  opening  and 
closing  space  between  cutters 
any  desired  width  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  up  to  12”.  Endless  lengths 
can  be  run  thru  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  without  burs.  Cutters  are 
made  by  the  well  known  tool 
makers  Brown  &  Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  SELL  GOOD,  S 


CONTINENTAL 

TOMATO  PULP  CONTAINERS 


Continental  Five  Gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Containers  have  that 
sturdiness  and  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  the  good  quality 
pack.  Finest  workmanship  plus  careful  inspection  assure 
containers  that  will  give  your  product  that  protection  it 
needs.  Equally  important  are  the  four  convenient  shipping 
points  at  Jersey  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles — all 

geared  to  render  excellent  'service 

■  tinental  containers  the  solution  of 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Furnished  in  either  107  or  135  lb.  tin 
plate,  either  entirely  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  lacquered,  or 
outside  lacquered  only.  All  seams 
soldered.  Opening  2  1/16".  With  or 
without  wire  handle,  either  plain  or 
hemmed  caps. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
ON  REQUEST 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  iNC 


COAST  TO  COAST 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  St. 
Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEARING 
CANONSBURG 
ST.  LOUIS 


SYRACUSE 
JERSEY  CITY 
RALTIMORE 
ROANOKE 


PASSAIC 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
NEW  ORLEANS 


